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ABSTRACT 

Ee^^presenting the first Utah postsecondary vocational 
master plan^ the report focuses on: (1) program flexibility, (2) 
designing new delivery systems, (3) provision of adequate facilities, 
and (U). securing financial support to meet changing student, state, 
and industrial needs. Following an introductory section. Section 2 
summarizes the status of Utah students in regard 'to abilities, 
student college choices, programing scope. State manpower needs, and 
postsecondary enrollment 'patterns. Section 3 reviews the general 
governance of vocational-technical education in regard to curriculum, 
programs, and role assignments throughout the State. Section ^ 
further clarifies curriculum: and roles as related to State manpower 
demands, program costs, program viability^ Office of Education code 
designations, and manpower findings. Section 5 is directed toward 
vocational-technical faculty in higher education and discusses 
institutional and faculty flexibility, upgrading of faculty 
competencies, and articulation. The concluding section reviews 
enrollment and financial trends, funding for new programs, skills 
centers, new facilities planned, and energy and other resource 
development. Recommendations are stated for each section with target 
dates for the implementation of individual recommendations. 
Appendixes include lists of less than baccalaureate degree^ 
vocational-technical programs and pro.gram groupings according to 
Office of Education code designations. (EA) 
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FOREWORD 



This report represents much effort, study, and deliberation by Regents, institu- 
tional officers, members of the Legislature, and UUih leaders in business, industry, 
labor, and education. 

The report is essentially the work of the Vocational-Technical Education Task 
Force, chaired by Dr. Leon R. McCarrey, Associate Commissioner of Higher 
Education, and Directorof Academic Affairs, in the Office of the Commissioner of 
Higher Education. Mr. Richard S. Prows, Salt Lake City area builder and land 
developer, served as Vice Chairman. 

A draft of this document was presented for consideration and review by the 
Board of Regents in March, 1 975, followed by additional review at its April, 1 975, 
meeting. Subsequently, a statewide conference was convened on Friday, May 2, 
1 975, in Salt Lake City, meeting at the Rodeway Inn. At this conference, members 
of Institutional Councils, leadingcitizens from all parts of the State of Utah, student 
representatives, faculty, and educational leaders met to discuss the basic princi- 
ples and assumptions outlined in a conference brochure. Following affirmation of 
the general outline and principles, the Regents authorized printing of the docu- 
ment at their monthly meeting in Logan held May 20, 1 975. 1 commend it to all 
citizens interested in the future of vocational-technical education in Utah, at 
public, private, and proprietary institutions. 



G. Homer Durham 
Commissioner of Higher Education 
and Chief Executive Officer 
State Board of Regents 
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INTRODUCTION 



NEED FOR THE STUDY 

Seven yctirs hdve ptli)^etl ^mce the CoordmjliiigCuiiiiLiI piiblisheii the 1968 UUih Master Plan 
for Higher Educcilion,' Diiruig the mlervening ye»ir5>, vucjlioiuil ccluL»ilion in UUih hd*> thtinged 
MgnifiLtintly, While the 08 PKin did iuldress ^omeul the niu re general hbueb in vocotional educdlion. 
It did nut ioLUb upon lung-range planning ur un analyt^is ut prublenib and ibSiies associated with 
vocational etlucation. Thus, this rejxjrt represenb tlie tiri>t postsecundar> vucational Master Plan A 
concern ot the 1 968 Plan was Iiniitetl vucatiunal ediicatiun,' while the major prublems of the future 
ap|:)ear to Ixj. 1) program flexibility, 2) tiesigmng new systems uf delivery, 3j provision of adequate 
faciiititi, and 4) securing financial Mipjxjrt to meet changing student, state, and industrial needs. 

Among those who lend enthusiastic support to vocational-technical education are. 

1) The Legislature "through legislation, including the 1969 Higher Education Act which 
created the Utah System of Higher Education; 

2) the Governor; 

3) The Utah Advisory Council for-VocationaUTechnical Education; 

4) The Utah Manpower Planning Council; and ^ 

5) The State Board of Regents and the Utah State Board for Vocational Education. 

Many factors contributed to the ris,e of vocational-technical ediicalion. At a time when enroll- 
ments in |x;stscH.onLlary institutions generally have leveletl off anti m some instances decreased, 
enrollments in vocational-tcH.hnical programs have increasetJ substantially. The majority of new 
alucational programs (60 i^ercenti, coibidercnl and approv ed by the Board of Regents during the past 
three years, liave Ixjen in vocational-tcx-hnical etiucation fields- The three two-year colleges in the 
state have evolved trom junior college' to community college status. The four-year institutions have 
displayed an increasing interest in areas of vocational-technical etiucation. ^ Area vocationakenters 
have tiirther develo^xni and expantied.' Both tcx.hnical colleges have ex|x?rienccxl great growth. 

Clearly, master [planning activities have occurred since 1968. The action taken monthly by [x)th 
the Utah State Board ot Regents and the Utah State Board for Vocational Education have impacted 
vocational education substantially. Change has also occurred through dy namic institutional leader- 
ship, increases! legislative biipjxjrt, growing \ isibility o\ voc*:tional-technical education, the approval 
ot vocational-technical program^, in a planrjed fashion, and through the review of programs by 
Regent-apixjinteti ad hoc advisory study committc»es (business, teacher education, allied health, and 
engmeermgi. Nevertheless, a tormal Master Plan is the necessary next phase in providing new 
direction and focus. 

DEFINITIONS C*^ VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Definitioib jcational-techmcal education are difficult lo formalize, and once staled, lend to 
be controversial. For example; 

Utahs 1960 Master Plan lur Higher Education defines these terms in the following fashion. 



Ur.ib, Coof(ltn<iling Council ot ^ liglwr Edut.ition, ULih > Mtstvi Plan lot Hi^ilh ULKdVon iS«ill L«ike City UMh Cuo«Jin.i!ing 

Council of Higher £duc*iiioo, 1968). 
^Uatd ontile in ihe Ortiteot t^ie CurTimiir>ionw, m ilwMinulesol tha blah St«ite Bo<mi ol Regenb, »in(i m iJx? Annual Re|X)ft5of ti)e 

Utah State Board oi Re^Lmts to tlx; Governor an<! (he U>8»^latufe tl%9-70 ihrough 1973-74) 
VU\K Code Annouitt'd, Section 53-16-5.1 (Replacement Volunx? SB, 1973 Pocket Supi)lenx?niK 



Paraprofessional-technical training bhouki prepare d perbon to e<irn «i living m an occupation in 
which his succesi. lb largely cfepenclent upon a knowletige of the Luvb of science and technology^as 
applied to design, production, and service. Technical education should provide training for persons 
working tetween the skilled workman and the professional. Jt ,s a program that does not require a 
bachelor's degree at the two-year colleges. Hoivever, :>everal prugrami> uffei t/iebac/ie/or 'i degree at 
the four-year institutions (emphasis added.) 

Vocational Education is planned to tram individuals for employment as skilled or semi-^killed 
workmen. Highly specialized, it features practical work and the early acquisition of a skill.** 

In contrast, the federal government' restricts definitions of vocational-technical education to 
less-than-baccalaureate-degr*2e programs for funding purposes. Federal regulations state. 

The term Vocationa I education' means vocational or technical training or retraining 
^ which is given in schoo Is or classes (including field or laboratory work and remedial or 
related academic technical Instruction incident thereto) under public supervision and 
control or under contract with a state board or local educational agency and is conducted 
as p.irt of a program designed to fxepare individuals for gainful employment as semi-skilled 
or skilled workers or tech> nicians or subprofessionals in recognized occupations and in new 
and emerging occupations or to prepare individuals for enrollment in advanced technical 
edui.ation programs, but excluding any program to prepare mdividuak for employment tn 
occupiytions which the Commissioner determines and specifies by regulation, to be 
generally considered professional or which requires a bacca/aureale or higher degree 
(emphases added) ^ 

The principal distinction fcxitween the Kvo definitions of vocational -technical education is that the 
one utilized in Utah':> MastG-r Plan for Higher Education includes some four-year programs — 
principally at ihe paraprofes^ Zonal technical level, while the federal definition does not. As in the 
1968 Master Plan, it is assu med in this report "vocational-technical" refers to some four-year 
baccalauieate programs." Wbcn specific reference is made to \fOcational-technical programs of less 
than four years, the programs Avill be referred to as "entry-level." 

It is emphasized that such definitions are incomplete and controversial. The stipulative clause of 
the federal definition, in which the U.S. Commissioner of Educatipn "defines" what programs are (or 
are not) vocational-technical education, eliminates the unresolved "gray" areas by fiat. Further 
refinement of these definition*> by the Task force appeared to be fruitless. Problems — such as the 
question of whether lower division accounting courses are vocational-technical or ocademic — 
would appear to be handleci t^etter by functional, stipulative definitions agreed u|xjn by the various 
institutions and articulated by :the Utah State Board of Regents. 

SCOPE OF THIS REPORT 

The additional definition cjf postsecondary occupational education is relevant m attempting to 
delimit the >cupe of this report. In accord with the Higlier Education Amendments of 1972 (under 
which this "planning grant" s^tudy was authorized, this study focuses upon; 

. . .eduujtion, training, or retraining land including guidance, counseling, and placement 
serv/ce>J for persons srxrecn years of age or older who haw graduated from or left 
e/emenfar> onecondary school, cuiulucteil b\ an institution legally authorized to provide 
poshecondary educatiory i\itlvn a state, which is designed to prepare individuals for 
gainful employment a> ^i*jni skilled or i^killed workers or technician^ or sub-professionals 
lit recognued occupations lincluding ht^\ and emerging occupations), or to prepare 
i(Kli\idu(ils for enroHmer^t in chanced technical education programs, but excluding any 
program lo prepare tndiv r duals for empio) ment tn occupations which the Commissioner 
determines, and specifier ib> regulation, to be generally considereil professional {emplw^ 
added) ' 



*Urah, Coofdinaiing Council of Higher Education, op. cit.. pp. 78-79. 

'U.S., Congress, Ant»n(/ment> to the V'uc jf»t>nj/ iJuLMiunA<,tot l9bJ, Public law 9U-S7bAVashington, D.C.. Ociobcr 1 6, 
1968.pp.6-7« 

*U.S., Congress, The Higher tducaXion Amendments of 1972, op. cii. Section 1060, p. 87. 



Tfje alx>ve definition ut jXistsetonilary otcup*itional ecIuc<ition" is merely a refinement of the 
fecJerally defined term vocational education" reitrictmg the educational program*, to persons 
>/xfeen > ear^ ot age or o/Jer, con(/ucrc»d fay in>tnuUun> fega/Zy duthomed to provide po>beconc/a/> 
educdUon^ In view of the traditional umj of the term vocational -technical education" in Utah, this 
term v^ill be utilized throughout this re|X)rt. 

TRENDS, COALS AND PHILOSOPHY 

Traditionally, postsecondary education haj> lx?en expected to ixjrform at least two roles. (1) to 
produce a broadly educatc»d ixjrson who uncierstands the world and one's relationship to that world, 
and to prep<ire a person for lite s work by prov idmg a marketable skill. Thq former seeks to increase 
the quality of a person s intellectual, social, and eiTX)tK)nal life, while the latter attempts to prepare an 
individual for a sixxific role in the economy. It is recognized that both roles have important and 
worthy objcx^tivc^. Over tl)e yeafs a y.hism has developed as to the importance of these roles. This 
has created consKk?rable controvert l)ehveen o|)posmg gioujjs with differing philosopliies. 

At the national level, educational leaders have recently expressed differing view|X)ints concern- 
ing the projx*: role of poslMxondary education. T. I \. Bell, U.S. Comnibsioner of Education, stated in 
lanuary, 1975, that colleges and universities today must concentrate on offering students "salable 
skills. ' Hq statetl, the college that devotee itself totally and unequivocally to the liberal arts today is 
|ust kickling Itself and to i>end young nx;n and women into today 's world armed only with Aristotle, 
Freud, and Hemingway i> like >ending a lamb into the lion's den. It is to dekuk? tiKjm as well as 
ourselves.'"* 

Conversely, Robert Giililwin, President Gerald Fords White House liaison with the academic 
community, takc^ issue with Commissioner Bell. He stated; 

What skills are silable? Right now, skills for making automobiles are,nor highly salable, 
but they have been lor decades and might lx» again soon. Skills in teaching are fX)t now as 
salable as they vvere for the past 20 years, and the |X)|Xilation charts indicate tlicy may not 
bo soon again. Hon)e constnict:on skills are another example of varying salability, as the 
job niarket fluctuates- 

Tfie tlrsl difficulty, then, is that if you want to build a curriculum exclusively on what is 
salable, you will havt? to make the courni^ very slwrt and change tlwjm very often in an 
attempt to keep up with the rapid changes in the job market , . .In very fc*w things can welxj 
jiure uf future salability am! in a >ociut> where (XXiple are free to study what they want, and 
work where they want, and invest as they want, there is no way to keep supply aruJ demand 
m labor in |X}rfect accord.'" 

Tills controversy not ac*vv. It surfaces and resurfaces both in national and local education<il 
jxilicy dcxisioib, and in imtitutiunal philoHj|>}iy and planning tiutivihes. Sonx; institutions, particu 
larly cummunit> coneges,have attemptetl to bcxume comprehensive in philosojjliy and offerings, 
(xoviding both cullege-jwrallel transfer programs ithe acaik?mic rule) and imnwdiate job entry 
programs ithe vmational -technical rolei. But the- con>prehenslv^* college, whether four-year or 
Kvo-year, is not without controversy. Faculty and disciplines of Ixjth camjjs are all loo often 
suspicious of each otiier's motives, 

Tlie above v lewptiinLNitre highlightetl in tins re|x>rt not to;>up|Xjrtone position or otncr, but to 
rcxugm/e that iliftenng pliiluKiphies exist. Tlic Task Force recognizes and.su|>ports the position that 
one of the jximary rolc*s of cnlucalion at any levx?l .slwuld l)e the |>rep*i ration of gr.Kluatcs for 
enipiuymenr o|4x>rtunities. it alsorecogni/es the imjxirtonce of other cxKicational roles, such as the 
preptiration ot graduates* to rekite to the world and their ^wsitiun and function m it. Tlie Task Force 
generally concurs with the following comment by Commissioner Bell: 

Education is pfep«iration for hfe, and living without meaningful work is just not liv ing life 
to lis full meaning and |jur|xise. Cert<iinly c»ducalion for employiDent does not represent a 
total educational policy. The lilxval arts will always havt? the place as the heart of llw? 



'U.S.. Congress. AnwfHlments to the Voc;jti6n.it Education Act oi 1 96 J* loc. cil. 

• Slwuld Colleges TeathSjlableSkiiKf Jhti Lhnmn,h HiK^ei Uu^aiion, Volume X, iNumtw ' iApea 7, 32. 





turntuluni. But wc nmJ tu lilx;Mli^e vt)c<ition<il etluttition and vocationdlize lilxjfiil 
education. In the process, we will attain the full ixirjwse of education." 
TfK.» Ta».k Force lx;Iie\ es there ^^hou Id be div er^ity among Utah tut ions offering |X)btMXomIarv 
education. Flexibiht> should be fo:>tered k> that institutions and agencies can respond promptly to 
changes in .society, tin* economy, industry and technology, manjxjwer demands, and student 
interests. Tlie Task Force stresses tiK* imjxjrtance ol vocational technical training programs rc*quinng 
less than the Ixiccalaureate degree, iince many employ nx?nt ojx;nings (k> not rc^quire four-year 
degrc^*s. 

Not all students have the same interests, aspirations, ,m\iot abilities. However, tlie Ta^k Force is 
kwnly aware that education is a lifelong process, lhat a fxjrson s interesb, goals, and needs vary with 
tiaw, and that today, and in the future, a perbon may be rcxjuired to choose to change careers several 
4 limes during a lifetime. Beuause tiK* notion that education can be ' completed' dunng some early 
phase of life has Ix^en refuted, tl)c Task Force is oj>fX)sed to arbitrary Ixuriers, esfxxially by 
educational tigencies, whicfi niay retard tlw cxiucational aspirations of Jx^ople. 

Tlie Cone of Lifelong Learning, Figure I, grat)liically descrilxjs u |)liilosopliy for planning and 
developing fHograms and delivery systems. As can Ixj ^een on tl)c right-hand side of tlx; coik*, carec»r 
awareness, exploration, and (tevelopment are lifelong fxoc esses believed essential to man s pi«r|X>se 
and fulfillnKjnt, just as are avocalional and wl>ole-man ' tgeneral education and ' skills for living**) 
pursuits. Since mid-carcN^r retraining jxogranis may be ncedcxl throughout tlx! working years, and 
bc*cause |X?rsonal enrichnx?nl, hobbies, and otlier educational interest bcxome (m}X)rtant after 
economic secunty is attained, the Task Force belie\tis Utah |XJst.scxondary educational institutions 
slxiuld facilitate cas> entrance and exit into and out of educational programs. As recomnxjixied by 
tlx? Carrx^gie Commission on \ liglx?f Education, such fxograniming would eiKourage stwJents to 
leave tlx.* educational >yslem at convenient exit-levels'* knowing that future reentry would be 
jxjssible, if (tesired or rc^quired.*' 



"The Carnegie Commi»ion on High<»f EoutJiton, tc» I</ih', Mort Opttom - iduL^tion Bir^-ond th^ lUgh School 
(((tghbtowti. NJ„-%kCrawHtllBookCompjnyJanuarv, 1971), |)p. 1-2, U02. 
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STUDENTS 



THE ABILITIES OF UTAH STUDENTS 

Utah students compare favorably with their cohorts m other states according to a recent 
publication by the Utah State Boa-d of Education, Utah Educational Quality Indicators, How Good 
Are Utah Public Schooh^^ ^ Data from th»b report have been incorporated in this section as indicators 
of student abilities upon entrance into posisecondary institutions. 

ACT INFORMATION 

The American College Testing (ACT) Program has been routinely used as a testing and admissions 
program for Utah students entering college. 

When the ACT standard scores for all Utah high school students completing tiie exams — 1967 
through 1974 — are compared with the mean ACT standard scores for college-bound high school 
students nationally, Utah students compare very favorably, having exceeded the National mean: 
seven out of eight years m English, six out of eight years in mathematics and social studies, eight out of 
eight years in natural sciences, and seven out of eight years when comparing composite scores.'* 

Approximately 60 percent of the graduating high school students in Utah complete the ACT 
examination. This represents a much higher percentage than in other states where generally only the 
college-bound students complete the examination. The jefX)rt states: " . . .comparisons place Utah at 
a sligiit disadvantage since a higher percentage of Utah students, as compared to the. national 
percentage, take the ACT and some fraction of the Ut^h group, who may "be assumed to have lower 
ACT scores, do not go on to college."*^ 

GATB RESULTS 

The General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) was developed by the United States Employment 
Service, and hai, been used widely by state employment offices since 1 947. It has been used both as a 
testing instrument for use m vocational guidance, and in predicting an individual's potential for 
success in training, job performance, etc. Data collected in 1961, 1973, and 1974 by the Utah 
Employment Security Office indicate that approximately 80 percent of Utah high school juniors 
would be qualified for some form of postsecondary training. Figure 2 provides an estimate of the 
percentages students capable of completing various levels of education according to achieved 
GATB test scores. The following definitions of training levels v/ere used:** 

(1 ) Junior college — those colleges m which a certificate or degree is granted after two years of 
study; , 

(2) Four-year college those colleges offering courses which usually lead to a bachelor's 
degree after four years of study; and 

(3) Professional training — colleges offering highly specialized professional courses such as 
medicine, dentistry, architecture, and engineering. 

'*Utah, Office ot the Slate Su per tntendent of Public Instruction, L'tdh Educational Qualify Indicaton -Hoy^ CoodArc Uuh 
PubftQ Schools f (Sail Lake City; Utah Stale Board of Education, December, 1974). 
'Mbid., pp. 13-39. 
"Ib»d, pp. 15.16. 
'Mbid. 

"Utah, Department of Employment Security, Potential oi Utah High School Students for Poit-high School T«/mng (Salt 
Lake City; Utah Department of Employment Security, April, 1 962), pp 5-6. 

^ 13 
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PERCENTAGES OF UTAH HIGH SCHOOL JUNIORS CAPABLE OF COMPLETING VARIOUS LEVELS 
OF POSTSECONDARY TRAINING. DATA FROM 1961 AND 1973. 1974 (Combined) 

Qualifying scores are based on the foliowmg general aptitude levels. Some form of Postsecondary 
Education -90 and above. Junior College -100 and above. Four-Year College -100 ;^nd above, and 
"Professionaf Training— 120 and above. 

Source. Utah, Office of the State Superintendent of Public instruction. Utah Educational Quality Indicators 
-How Good are Utah Public Schools? (Salt Lake City. Utah State Board of Education. December, 
1974) p. 58. 
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As shown in Figure 2, there apfjears to be an increase (1 961 data compared to 1 973, 1 974) in the 
number of students who have the potential for success in-pursuing postsecondary training 



FACTORS REUTED TO STUDkiNT COLLEGE CHOICES 

In a 1966 survey, Utah college freshmen gave high priority to the following considerations when 
selecting an institution to attend. (1) lower costs,42) scholarship or financial aid, and (3) Institution 
close to home 

More recent data tend to validate the '66 study concerning costs since the majority of students at 
several institutions are from thecounty m which the selected Institution is 'ocated. For example: Utah 
Technical College/Salt Lake (Salt Lake County) — 05.1%; Utah Technical Collegq/Provo (Utah 
County)— 81.8%; University of Utah (Salt Lake County)^ 77.0%; College of Eastern Utah (Carbon 
County) — 74.3%; and Weber State College (Weber County) 62.8%.^^ Other factors which 9 
influence enrollment are institutional reputation, size and character of the studentbody, educational 
choices of peers, and the desire for education away from home. 

It should be emphasizedthat there are little data .which Indicate that students select an under- 
graduate mstitution on the basis of a particular progran i.ln contrast. It appears that students first select 
an Institutloa on the basis of other considerations, and then select a training program from the 
offerings already available at that institution. In instances 6f strong program preference, students 
appear to select a p«irticular institution for a particular program. This is especially true for graduate 
studies. Thus, the Regents' policy of developing Institutional specializations in line with local 
geographical 'needs-is consisteni-with student selection patterns and does not seemingly violate 
student fxerogatives. 

STUDENT ABILITY VERSUS SCOPE OF PROGRAMMING 

According to data from the State Board of Education, there were (1 971 -1 972) 44 JSOhigh school 
fumors. Analysis of the postsecondary enrollments at the freshman and sophomore college levels in 
Fa!! 1973 showed that there were 31,1 93 Utah resident students In attendance. Thus, assumingthat 
the number of high school graduates in 1 972 and 1 973 who elected not to continue postsecondary 
education at that time equaled the number of high school graduates from previous years who 
returned to pursue college traming, approximately 70 percent of all high school juniors in Utah will 
pursue some type of postsecondary education (3L193I4A, 750x 100% ^ 70%). Data from the State 
Board of Education indicate thaf fewer than 60 percent of Utah's ninth graders eventually pursue 
some postsecondary education.^' Since, as indicated previously, roughly 80 percent of the high 
school juntors have the ability to complete some type of postsecondary training, it is clear that there 
still is a potential studentbody which is not being reached. 

The distribution of students within postsecondary programs further indicates that there Is little 
correlation between student choices of institutions, the programs available, and student abilities At 
the baccalaureate level and beyond, about 33 percent of the students have the ability to complete 
programs being pursued, but 56 percent are enrolled In such programming. These analyses 'f^otcate 
that the population which ii> being mib^ed by postsecondary programs is the group for which 
"entr/'level" programs cU the one and two-year levels could be most beneficial The lollowing 



'•Utah, Uisih EducMhnal Quality indicators, op. cit. 

'♦Utah, Coordinating Council of Higher fducaiion, op. cit., pp. 42^5. 
'^Utah, Off K:eo«theCommissK>nwoiHigher£ducatK)n,f</th/fnnua/ Report to the Coyw^ 
of Regents, 1973*74 (Salt Lake Ciiy: Utah State Board of Regents, Decembef, 1974). p, 123. 

"Utah, State Board of Education, "Total Enrollment-Withdrawals, Transfers, Retentions, PfDmotions, arxf Deaths" (Salt Lake City 
Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction). 
"Office of the Commissioner, Fifth Annual R^ri op. cit., p. 1 17; 
''Utah, State Advisory Council for Voc^lbna! 'Technical Education, op. cit., p. 16. 
'*Utah, Departinent of Employrnent Security, loc. cit. 

"According to an analysis oi Fall, 1974, enrollment data (see Figure 2), about 80% of postsecoodary students are enrolled in 
four.year (or above) programs. Only 20% are enrolled jn two-year (or less) programs. Since only 70%of h/gh school /un/brs enroll 
m postsecondary programs, about 70% x 80%, or 56%of high xhool juniors enroll rn four-year programs. About 70% x 20%, or 
14% 0^ high school funiors enroll m two-year programs, and about 30% do not enroll in any type of postsecondary training 
programs. 
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conclusion from the 1968 Mnstor Pl*in still seems valid: 

EnrollrtK'nt in /ouf-ytM/ co//eges ant/ i/n/v ef>itie> ii> near t/ie n\mmum ^student) ab///f> 
k\ ok i\/)/7e one anc/ a\u-y tMr vnrullnwnt f> uu fae/ou /he abW^ty /ev eA artd /iiJure (o Gnrull 
at a// inclu(Jei> ma/7> ubo LuulJhendn trom further tr.vntng ipAr(^nl}iebv:> arA/et/;.^" 

UTAH MANPOWER NEEDS 

\n analysisof maniX)\ver training rt»c|iiirementb tu meet Utah needs, prepared by the Department 
of Employment Security, intlicateb that vucalional-technical education .should continue to 
emphasized (see Table I). V 

TABLE I 

SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR UTAH EMPLOYMENT 

ProjCCltKl 



Related to Vocatioful-Technical Education 

OYite ot Education ln<.mj( lional Programs 
Agriculture 
DiMnlHJtive fducatiorj 
Ffeahh Occiip<itions, E(fii cation 
I lome Economics 
On'rce (Xcupations 
Tochnic.ii education 
Trade and Iwlastrral (XcufWtion^ 
Total 

Not Related to VocatkMul* Technical Education C'Jrricula 

Level of Formal Education Recjuired ror lob EiUry 
Four ycari of college and Ix-yond 
Post-high school 
High school 
Les^ than higjj ^c^KX)l 
Total 

C/and Total 
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AcLording tu tlicbe dtilti, cipp.oximtitely 59 jX^rcent ut the current )ub u|)eningi) in Utjli require 
i<^nie trtiining reLitetl tu voctitiuntil-technica! etiuciitiun. In cuntrost, 10 jXTcent ut the exibting jnci 
projected jub o|x?ningi, uili retimre tr,iining ubloined fruni /xjibecuncAio prugrdnn^ nut reAitec/ to 
vocat/onj/-tec/7n/c,t/ vduLdtton, ivh 23 pcrce/it vv /// rvquirv it»co/nAir> /ev e/ tr<unmg not rubtad tu 
\uLatiui\il tiii hntL.i! vduLMtun. New upfxjrtunitieb fur enipluvmeiit in the next decide iipjx?<ir tu 
pLice grcMler eniphtbib u|xjn vuctUional-technicti! triiining, prinitirily ot theexjxjnbouf jubo|)enings 
which recjuire little or no training. 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT PAHERNS 

In seeming cuntr<ii)t to the increiibing ucciipotiundl denitindb fur vuctitiuntil-technictil ur other 
|X)StbCcondcirv trjimng, the |:xji>t-high i)chooI eductitiuii intentions ut Utali high i,cho(jl gradutiteb 
iippctir to lye on the decline. The jxjrcenttige o^ btudeiitb contenipLiting jx>i)ti.econd<ir> educjtiun hjb 
decrecis>ed from 84 jx^rcent in 1969 tu 63 jx»rcent in 1974, Unless students receive the necebsiry 
training in high school, ur intend tu reenter the ediicatiuna! .system at a later date, many high bchool 
graduates will ill-prepared fur future "empluynient" and "Iite-tulfilling opjx^rtunities.'^'' 



**Utah, Coordin<iting Council of Higher Education, op. cit., m). 45-40 « 
"Uttjh. Department of £mf>loynx?nt Secuirty, Ua/> ULLUfxitfonai RiyuifKHiivab tof Vtx.a('uf)a/ £t/uca(/u/> ibalt lake City. Utah 
t>»jxiftiTH»nt of EmploytDent Secunty, June. 1973). p. 5. 
"tjtah. Office of the Commissioner of tliglK'r Education, fifth /Xnoua/ Roporl op. at. pp. W5-1 Lh U7^i2& 
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Due to the bhrinkinH ix^KonUige ut high school iiwdiuiteb inteniljng lo pursue jx)Stsecon(inr\ 
training, and due to J more static birth rate tollouing the |X}M\\ar bah> boom/' [X)stsecoiKbrY 
enrollments have not mtrea^ed at the rates projected in the 1 968 Master Plan Enrollments within tlie 
Utah bv-stem ot Higher Education were projected to increase la 60,000 students bv 19*':'-78 
Enrollments tor Fall quarter, 1 974, were 52,01 2. Proitxtiuns lor Fall quarter, 1 97:-, have been revised 
downward lo 54,UUU.-^ bince currenl data ini liide extended da> enrollment while the 1968 
projections did not, the tieparlure Ironi the 1968 Master Plan figures is even more dramatic 
However, it is quite likely that energy and resource development in the state u ill increase jx)stsecon- 
dary enrollments. Governor Rampton has stated that the [x>pulatJon in Utah could increase more 
than 30 fx^rcenl by 1985. 

The 1908 Master Plan underprojected enrollments at the ltx.hnical colleges Figure 3 contains 
comparisons ot fjercentages ot students enrolled in the various types of institutions in 196*^-68 
iV .aster Plan projections lor 1 977-78, and the actual [xjrcentages of enrollees m 1 973-74 ;\s can be 
seen from this data, no |XJstsecontlar\ institution has increased m enrollment as rapidly as have the 
Uvo technical colleges. JoLil vnruiimvnb> tn the u/j/vers^r/es /ja\ e inui:.i!>ed b\ about 25 percent over 
t/)b penod, enroilmt^nh in the /our-year co//ege> kwe mue.ibedb) 25 percent, enrollments in the 
tKVo-yedr Lolleges have /ncreu>eci b) b perce/)t, while enrullmenti> in the technical colleges h<\ve 
incre.)sed by over 2(>0 percent. " 

Data in I igure 4 demonstrate the current distribution of undergraduate students enrolled in the 
Utah bystem ot Higher Etiucation in vocational and nonvocational programs Deix?nding u|X)fi 
whether headcount or FTE figures are usetl, i^eUveen 18.9 percent and 22.7 |)ercent of all under- 
graduate students are enrolled in vocational-technical program areas There are approximately 
one-halt as many nonvocational-technical students at the up\yer div isron lev el as at the lower division 
level. This suggests that aixjut one-halt of the students enrolled in nonvocational-technical discip- 
lines terminate tormal education after a one- or two-year j)eriod. These students vvould then, it \^ 
assumed, be comjxjtrng with vocational-technical students for "job-entr>" |X)Sitions. 

MINORITIES AND DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

Considerable eftorl has been made by the Regents and System institutions to provide equal 
educational op|X)rtunities to all students in the State of Utah. The Task Force re|X)rt fias attempted to 
reinforce these efforts. 

For example, recommendations made in the Master Plan advocate "oi)en-entrance, 0|X?n-exil, 
individualized, selt-paced instruction. As these definitions demonstrate (see pages 1 5-18), delivery 
systems should \ye develofxnl which stress the mifxjrtance of meeting the needs of the individual 
student. Thus, the unique characteristics of minority and disadvantaged students should be encom- 
passed by such an approach. 

SUMMARY OF STUDENT FINDINGS 

An ujxlale ot tindmgs in the 1968 Master Plan regarding "Utah students" suggests that: 
The abilities of Utah students are on a par with students in other states as measured by 
national standardii:ed criteria."** 

' Utah students preler to attend college in their local commuility."'' Most undergraduate 
students, however, select an institution prior to selecting a training program Programs are 
selecte<l iVom offerings available at a chosen institution. 
"Student choices for training show a low correlation with their abilities."" 
Thechoiceot traininghas a low correlation with employment opportunity in the slate "'^ 

^EnroIlmtMit IVojcctions Office of iIh? Conimissionef, Apftl. 1975. 

"^Vtah. Coordiiwtmg Council o( Hi^ier CducHion, op cil. p 56. 

"UMb, Ottjce o( ilio Comnii5^iontf. hfOi AinuM Re{x)n, op. ci( , pp 105-1 13, 127-128 

"Uwb. Coortltnnimg Council of t ligher Educoiton, loc. cil. 

"It>»d 
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Sliiclenl unrullnicitt iii (x^shccuiuKuy progranib liab nut kept pacu uith projections m- 
clucled in the 1 906 iWister Plan, EnrullnienLs lur the reniauufcr of thb decode are e-M^ectecI 
to either increase slowly or rertiam static, ii enrolinicius are to uicreasv draniatscailv. new 
clientele must Ix? tap|X»d. 

Enrollments tU the technical colleges have increased /nure rapidly than enrollments in 
other {X)stsecondarv institutions dunng the past decade. - 

Projections trom the Utah Department ot Employment Security predict that the need for 
untrained man|x;\ver will decrease in the remainder of this decade — entry-le\el training 
will \yc rcxjuired for future employment. 

ExhUng c/aM c/ecif/> indtunv thM nut a// Utah >tudvnts who /lave (he (X)iuntuil a/id dbUh) jre 
puhumg /x^^beco/u/ary tuuning in ^pyte o/ t/ie /act ttiM^^m //icrea^/n^ number o/'occi^pai/ons in the 
luturu w/// dema/K/ :>uch lumini;. A> >uc/e(a/ prob/c*/as^con(y/iue to mcrcM^^e in compkMt), educa- 
tiondl mi>titutiuns mu>t e.xpa/n/ /n thuir capac<t> to in^prove a// /acets of human Uk. Policies >/)ou/d 
be further i/eve/ope(/ v\/i/cb w/// pruvn/e tk'Mbilit\ and a>3/s( sUu/c'/ib in Gntennq and exiting 
/X)st5econc/ar> wocai/o/iaMc\,bn/t a/ progrdcih without /os> of time, money, anc/ uvdit. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendations contained within this section are based primarily upon tfie preceding findings, 
but have a general relationship with findings and recommendations contained througliout this 
re|X)rt. 

Following each recommendation, ACTION items are included. This listing establishes a target 
date for the implementation of the recommenLlation. Prior to hil\ / of the year //sleci a refX)rt from 
each institution ^or agency i should Ix^ loavardetl to the Office of the Commissioner covering all 
recommendations scheduled for miplementation, during that year. 

LEGEND 

A Teciinica! Colleges G State Board for Vocational Education 

B Community Colleges H Private and Proprietary Institutions 

C Four-Year State Colleges I Area Vocational Centers 

D Utah State University J Others, including local school 

E University of Utah districts, business and industry 

F State l3oarcl of Regents representatives, unions. Legislative leaders 

Where agencies are listed, it is assumed that interagency coo|X?ration will Ixj achieved in 
implementing the desired recommendations. 

Student Program Flexibility ^.-^ ^ 

It h recommended that: 

i . institutions de\ dop v oi dtiondl program poliue> Lon^istent with opun-untrante, opun-vxit, 
indntikudi/x'd >e//-pace(/ instruLtion. The Board ot Rvgenti> i>hould iontiiuic to take the 
mitidtne in encouraging the Lommunit^ a/u/ tuthniuil co//ege>, pubhL and prnMe tol- 
/ege> and uni\ ur^tttes, and others im ol\ed \\ ith the edutatton and w elfare of the commu/i- 
it\ to d.^sLst all indmduaLs who bave the desire to further de\elop xoLdtional-technical 
skills. 

ACTION: Final re|X)rt of recon^mendation #1, 1980 A,B,C,D,E. 

lo assht in more /u//y tmplenmnting open-entra/ice, o/X'n-eAi(, and indi\idualized self pated 

instruction, it is further recommended that inbtttutiom^ work to develop. 

cLX)rdinatetl <idmissions jxjiicies v\hicli fx^rmit entrance into vocational-technical prog- 
rams tor all tulults ^[x/rbons sixteen years of age or older who ha \ e graduated from or left 
elementary or secondary sthooL or wlio have received (x^rniission from secondary 
administrators to take such courses); 

ACTION: Progress reixirt, 1976: A,B,C,a 

<bi more flexible credit systems whitli (x^rmit students to obt<un credit for relev<mt 'on-the- 
job" ex|xjrience; 



iLl liUfcler-LuiKLVt iJroKriininiiiiii whith ixiniiiti* d ^tntiL•nt tu exit trum tin eiluc<ition»il 
prugriini at a particular luvul, work ttjr a fx;riuti ut tuiK-. and reenter at .\ later date uith 
prujAjr recugnitiun both tur jKcviuub educatiunijl iittainnieiit and appruprrate uorkexjx'ri- 
ence; 

ACTION: Progress re|X)rt utenis b<X 1976: A,B.CD.E. 

\ih a mure tlexible t>LlieduIing Nysteni vvhuh le.ss t1u|x*ndent tifxjn traditiuiia! (]uarter.s or 
semesters, 

^ei a mure tic able credit >\steni ut auarduii; creiiil vvIulIi is less de|x;mJeiit iifxjn traditional 
lime measurements and is more Llusel> related tu cumix'tency nieasurements, 

it*) more flexible class >Llietlu!es wHilIi |x,*rmit indixiduals to work — thereby gaining 
practical and experiential learning — vxhile pursuing formal education, 
ACTION*: Progress refX)rt (items d-t) 1977: A,B,CD. and 

igi better articulation Ix,'K\een and among jxjstsc'cundar> and>c»coiKlar> \ocational-lechnical 
programs. 

ACTION: Progress refX)rt, 1977: A.B,C,aE. 
Student Cooperative Education 

L Jo impkiDunl cuupfM^ve -fype tuvnin^ ni thu Utah S)i>lem ul ///g/ier EduLdUun, it /.s reco/n- 
mvn(kd timl: 

UiJ ailv isor> comiMittees tor occupational areas Ix; establislied to assist lii the coordination of 
programs; 

^bi stuilents 6ign training iigreements v\ ith employers \\hich sjjecify conditions of training, 
schedules, and pay rates; 

credit tor coo(x;rative training Ix? an optional choice toi the stuilent, to Ix? determined by 
each institution; 

ah schcKjl cooriiinator.s visit eniployeri> prior to ^tiulent interviews and placements, ami 
(e) follow-up activities be conducted after placement with an employer. 
ACTION: Progress re|X)rt (items a-e), 1976: A,8,CD. 

Student Counseling 

3. //le LUih Bu^ml ut Rege/)b /ia> uindJiuuklLuntinue tu) ai/u/j/ei//>o/ic/e>, wlma pract/ca/, 
whid) ililhrcntuUu amung *n:>tituttundl rulv^ a/u/ icope. The^ti pruK kIu i/ui/enb iv/rf) /nean/ng- 
tul a/fernat/v e> trum u/i^c/i tu c/jou>e >pcx,>a//^et/ uhtruLttun.il prugM/n>. f?ecau*c a// btudenti^ 
du nut hd\t' thu >a/))e ap^fut/e^, abiltttcb, ur )/)(efesb, nur du thii\ /jecei>ar//> have l/ie ^a/nc or 
yimiLir L\luLdtiuiul guaL, U /> impcrati^v thdt eac/j i>tudvnt bv dirt^ttudtu thdt institution and to 
that progrdt)) whith besf tits his purposes. It is thervfore rocomtnended that. 

(a) a statewide coordinated admissions |X)hcy Ix? adopted; 

(b) institutions allow greater flexibility in transfer procedures; 
ACTION: Progress re|X)rt (items a-b) 1976: A,B,C,D,E. 

kLi teacher prepar^ition programs in Utah Colleges ami Schools ot' Education further prepare 
counselors and teachers capable ut advising students in vocational as well as academic 
fields: 

ACTION: Progress re|X>rt - 1 977:' C,aE,hL 

uii a strung, vvell-intornietl, cuurdinatc*d counseling and placement serv ice Ix* jiiaintained on 
the campus ut every [XistsecuniLiry educatiunal institution. This service should evaluate 
the student' and direct him to that program or institution which best fits his pur|X)ses, 
tiptitudes, abilities, <»nd interests, consistent with prc»sent and prosi^ctive job markets and 
employment op|X)rtunities; 

ACTION: Progress rejx)rt 1977: A,B,CD,E,H. 
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loi hi.iinciiil tisMsttHiLt* U' pru\i(.JeJ sluilunts v\herL' L'tlucaduiitil necdi> aru nut being met in 
Iheir miniediale geographical area; and 

if] the !>lalL» provjtie finaiKial a^s^isUiiiLe fur iniiiurities, Lulturallv dittorcnl, and disadvantaged 
students, 

ACTION: Progress re|X)rt (items e-0 1977: A,B,C,D,E 

Student Employment Opportunities 

Vbcaf/o/Ki/-/ec/7/7/La/ cdin.aUunal prugranhs :,houki be Jevu/upec/ arui/nc/ /a/>en/r> " itktlh 
which nwtch. U)stuQlei)h' intercblb anc/ abtliUeb and (2) /»an/x)vver /7ee(fe. 

It u6>eA t\lthdt >u/»c >Kii/f/]6> ti^rnunatv \ ULJUundl-tLthntLd} /jrugra/n> pr^or fu Lumphun^ dii 
uutltnf:^.! tuur^e u/ >/oi/> i/ue /u on}p/u>/nfn( upixjnuniUv^, It i> f/jcru/ure recu/unie/u/ec/ //jaL 
4. tacult> adMsurs and Luuibclurb apprise isludentsul reciuiiod training fur employment and notify 
students wlien they ha\o alliiined that Lum(^tuiK^ le\d. Records should \x: kept uf course 
unrullmunt, cunijXjtcMicic*s achieveil, or fjrugraiii luveLscunipictc^d, suUiible relatcxi uccupatiuns 
obtained; and follow-up eniployment data. 

Student Program Scope & Breadth 

3. einpluyer entrv lev el recjuireineiils be rev lewed tu eiibure that [jrugrams are nut uv ertraining ur 
uiulerlrainmg job eiHrants, V uciitiunal prugriims shuuld l:)e shurtenetl ur lengthened approp- 
riately to niatch employer needs. 

ACTION: P/ogrc<.s refX)rt, 1976: AM,CX> 

Student Transfer 

Dv^pitv finnur^^umphayh u/i iub-uHt\ >kill\ \uk.dttuihil~tULhniLdl pru^uvm 'should fae c/e- 
i^i^nvd lo Cm t' //?u^e >tudaih whu dvU tu pursue /AiLLa/aureaft' /ev e/ pru^uum immcdwitQly ufK}n 
totnplvttot} of a lvs> thdn-b<in^dLwrt\Ut' prugraiu ur suntL' tuvu tn thu future. It ti> thcrofuru rCLutih 
imnded tluu: 

b. toKii \ear tecliiiulogv paraprute^jsional prugrams in industrial lechnulugy, engineenng lech- 
nulugy, and nicxlicalb relaletl prugrams shuuld txi cunstriictetl tu accuniniodate individuals 
uhu elect to Iranster ur reenter the etluc<itiunal system, tliuy shuuld nut \)e j)enaiued by 
duplicating previuus elturls. Ne\ertheless, llie prinuiry purjx^be uf less-than-baccalaureale 
\ucational'technical prugrtims shuuld cundnue tu be the tmining ul students fur job entry." 

ACTION: Progress rejX)rt 1976: A,B,CD,E. 

Under-utilized Facilities — Secondary Students 

5onie hi^h sc/?uj/s /imv i^ut iunv admiiuitu UiLihtn's iur \ uL<itioihil-tL\bniL,}! prugra/jjs, .Sc^on- 
Jarv '^lUilciH^ tn /heseaft'a>nuiv whli tu pur>uv pru^i^uiiniii)^ dtnL'<irb) fXJ^bCLuiKkiry nibtUutiuih as 
space a/K/ ^jroiifiims are ava/7a/)/e. It h theroforo rccommQiuhd that. 

uhcre underutJi,(;ed |x>stsecujular\ \uLatjunal-tcrhiiicaI facilities and prugrams are a\ailable 
u.tlua a >jX\ iiiL geugftiphitiil <hc<i. secundurv students l)e |X'rmiltetl tu particif?ate* Institutional 
jx>Iic\ in tills ♦ilea shui knx!i.luvelujx,'d ijetueen ixjsKL*t.uiulary jikI secoiitlary administrations, 
with |X)stsecondar\ institutions pro\ iding the leadershfp role, 

AC IIONr IVottress re|X)rt 1976: A.B^CAXll 

Out^Uuidith^ ^K\i)ihLiii ^tudvnht.i)ukUoiJipctL iiipiht>i\uihLu\ \ ut atioihiJ-tL'thniL^iJ prugrams* 
while ^till in hti^) <hooi Hcnco, tt h recommendod tluit. 

l\. articulation agreeiiit'iiN Ixtuc'Cii lucal jx^stsecuiiilary aii'.l high schuol adnitnistratorb 1x3 de- 
u'lujX'd tu jXTiiiil ilie t'<uiv entiaiiLC uid\anLed platen leiiti ui uutstanding Iiigh schuul students 
into \ocatiunaI ttxhrn^iii cikaatiuu prcjgrams itt the jKJslsecuiidiiry le\el. Stateuide jxjlicy 
Nliouid Ix' tigrec^i ujXiu bv the btiile Butird ul Regents tind the Stale Board Iur Vucational 
education. 

ACTIOK: Progress re|X)rl 1076: A.B.CDJ.GJJ 
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Student Apprenticeship Articulation 

Many voaUion.^kechniuii progum, .ire in st/b;et t areas hicb a/so luvc apprenr/ces/i*p.h'pe 
traming. To tacihtato coopeuUton between ibe^c two e/)tcrprbe^ it h rcrommendca uwf 

9, exiMing apprenticeship progranib. in uhich |X)i.lseconilarv inbtiUitions provide rclalCM:! training, 
be continued ami eMxinded. Practicing juurne> ncn j^hould be carefully considered as instruc- 
tors or advisors for this training. 

ACTION*: Progress re[X)rt, 1 970: A,B,C,D,J. 

10. Potential avenues tor granting approfjriate crc>tlit and awards for students who have received 
technical training in postsecondary and apprent{cc-,hip-t>|)e programs (on-lhc-job training) 
should be caretully examinetl. Additional o[j|X)rtunities should be deve!oj)ed wlicrcby applic- 
ants tor licensing may quality through jx)st-secondary training to practice a trade after successtui 
completion ot a stateexani» lation. The Stale Board ol Regents should pursue [X)ssible legislation 
in Ihis area in tandem with |)oshc>condar> institutions, the State Board for Vocational Education, 
unions, business, industry, and the legislature so that legislation can be prepared and action 
taken during the 1977 regular legislative session. 

ACTION; Progress re|X)rt 1977. Legislation to be prepared for 1977 session. r\B,CD,F,G,l. 
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CURRICULUM, PROGRAM, AND ROLES 
GENERAL GOVERNANCE 



INTRODUCTION — DEFINITIONS AND PREMISES 

In this rerx)rt, 'LurriLulum ib defrnecl io mean specific individual courses designed for a 
particular. program. Pmgmm refers to a group, discipline, or area in which the student is being 
trained, i.e.,, all of the courses" which constitute the institutional requirements for a major degree, 
diploma, or certificate. The term 7o/e' describes the character or nature of a postsecondary 
institution as assigned by the State Board of Regents. Role therefore refers to the functions which are 
|X'rtorme(f by the institution througli ib administration, faculty, staff, or other employees for the 
public that It serves. Roles also indicate the institution's mission, S[)ecifying the instructional 
programs,, public services, degrc^es, research, continuing education programs, student services, and 
so torth, which will be offered. A role can be assigned to cover a single prograrii, or it can be a 
designation to include several programs. The totality of offerings constitutes the institution's roles. 
In prepari/ig this rejx^rt, the Task Force has adopted the philosophy espouscxl in the 1 968 Master 
Plan Study Committee "I" rQ\x)n, Roles and Curriculum, namely: 

While the designated central state coordinating agency (State Board.of Regents) should 
finally be responsible for the coordination of programs, this in no way should relieve the 
institution from responsible (Xifticipation in curriculum and program development. It is 
acknowledged that the academic departments possess the competence to decide the 
^ . ; v^j^oj^rstriictureandco^iitent of a prograniorcurricuiuni. governing lx)ardsand adniinistra- 
livV officers can best decide how a proposed program relates to the institution's role It 
remains for the central state coordinating agency (State Board of Regents) to apply its 
judgment as to how a pro|x>sed program relates to the programs of other institutions in the 
state. In addition, it must assess the prosjxjcts of growth, the impact of the change on other 
programs in the system, the effectiveness of the same or similar programs toeing offered 
elsewhere, and the alternative means to meet the needs established by the proposal 
(parentheses, added).'** 

Additional premises u|X)n which the Task Force based its recommendations follow: 
Tbv bdSK gocil ot blither ct/i/caf/on in Utdb abuukl l)e to provide quMy eclucMion.il 
opfXJrtumtK^s hr .ill fXJ>t-bi^h ^choo/ Muihnh i\bo ca/7 profit from .idditiotuil tr.vning.^' 
This has special application in making one- and two-year entry-level programs available to a 
growing audience. 

CoordmMeddevelupmeni . . .lAncxcvsiao i(UtdhhtO i\>buretbe<n.vLybiHt) ofeduc.itional 
opfxjrtuniitvi^ tor .ill qualiUed .studenh. v\ tthout unnecessar> duplicMion and a consequent 
\v.\ste of the stM's resources.^* 

Coordination was mandated in 1 969 under conditions which then reflected an expansionist view 
m higher education. Present conditions reflect a slowdown in traditional student enrollnH?nts and 
uncertain budgets. Tins will require even greater coordination if new and existing programs arc to 
nic^et the demands of a rapidly changing society. 

"Utah, Coordmalmg Council ot Higher Educdiion, Kolas dnd CurnLulun), Md^tor PLm Study Conimittce i Report to the 
Utah Loordinattng Counui ot Higher tdut.<ition tSalt L\kc City. L.R. McCcirfcy, Ulah Coordinating Council of Higher 
Education^ November, 1 968), p. 77. 

»'Ibid.. p. 5. 

"Ibkl. 





E\jX»rience uiulcr tlit- Sr.itt* Buartl ul RegLMib Ikis Jeinonbtr.iteJ th<it the cuorcliiutetl iluvulopment 
otjX)Sbecoficlnrv prugrjiiis hjv, n^t \iulalecl Utjh'b ecluc*ihunal Irdclitiunb iiur iiitruclecl on tlie 
inititirive or creativity of its itbtitutiunb. Deiiiocratic trachtiunb in eciucatiun have not required that all 
jiUidents attend the same or similar mblUution^ or enroll in biniilar progranb. Loorclination allows 
individualizecl and bjX'cializetl roles, (xirmitting an appropriate division ot labor among the institu- 
tions. \c\ vrtbL'h», l/jc ,is>ignm{jnt ufrulv^ dnJpruguuih h rv\ otab/e. AltijrdUuns in tha Lundittom, 
vv/)/c/: prompted thv un^m^l ,h>ignmtint nhi\ pan /c/e bait*> tur a tnjw d:>i>i^nmL'ntut ro/ej> dndhr the 
exc/)an^'e or i^lmvndUun ofutlK'r> Co/bet/ac/it/>, the lA>k furtv }>trun^l\ /'avur> pL*riudtL rev/ew of 
progra/))^ and ro/a^ by both the tnMutiom am/ the StMe Bo^rd ot Regents. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND HISTORY OF UTAH'S POST-HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTIONS IN 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION*<* 

Tlie Utafi Legislature has established |x>slsecondary institutions at almost every center of popula- 
tion capable of justify ing programs. This action has ix'en basc»d ujxjn the assunifjtion that education 
should becKiually accessible to all who ilesire it or who can prolit from it. Prior to ihe establishment of 
the Slate Board of Regenb in 1969, institutions were free — within the general roles 5>f)ecified by 
legislativ e action — to determine their own s|X'cial character and range of individualized programs, 
based U|X)n the interests of faculties administrations, governing Ixjards, and budget realities 

Vocational-technical eilucation has become an important part of the Utah System of Higher 
Education. For example: 

• Utah State University has fx?en expliciti'v involvcKl in the development of the land-grant 
concept particularly the agricultural and engineering disciplines. Over the years, the 
UniverMly of Utah has lx?en involved, on a limited basis, in paraprofessional training, 

• Both of Utah's [)ublic four -year colleges evolved from Kvo-year institutions, having his- 
tories of vt)Cational-technical education. Weber State College, by virtue of its location in a 
more metro|X)Iitan environment, continues to have considerable involvement in 
vocational-technical training in a wide v anely of areas. Southern Utah Stale College, which 
develoj^ed froni a normal school, now has vocational -technical programs in several 
leclinical and business areas. 

• Mthough vocational -tech meal programming has existc^d at the two-year colleges for many 
years, transfer has teen llie major emphasis at these institutions. Introduction of the 
community college concept has acceleratcH:l the development of vocational-technical 
education within these institutions. Currently, programs in technical, allied health, busi- 
4iess, and other areas are available at all public colleges in the stale. 

• The technical colleges, which develoj^d from vocational centers, have a history since 
inception in vocational -technical education. The primary purjx}se of these colleges, as 
defined by the Legislature, is for "job-entry" training skills. 

• Development of vucalional-technical eilucation at Bngham Young Univer:>ily has lx;en 
gradual, but significant. Such training at VVestniinsler College lut^ Ixjen essentially unde- 
veloiXHl until recently, due to iLs literal arts nature. 

• Utah has an abundance of proprietary institutions offering less-than-baccalaureate prog- 
rams. They train "entry -level" |x?rsonnel for i^uch occupations as barte*ring, cosmetology, 
business, computer programming, engineering trades, and medical areas. 

• Finally, by virtue of legislative action, the Area Vocational Centers have teen authorized to 
olYer |X)stsc»condary credit for courses in vocational -technical education. 

REVIEW OF EXISTING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAMS IN UTAH 

Data in \pjXMidix \ summarize cMbting less-thtin-baccalaureate vocational-technn.aI program»> 
offered within Utah s ^xjs tscxondary institutions.-" *^ Since there is coiiMuWable divergence of 

»'lbid., p. 7. 
♦»lbjd , pp. 9-23. 

**U*Of\ R VtcC»irrev. Offer by C/iuae \ Lunk to Latvcr Jnuntn^ Prui;f,im^ dl Ltoh Pubiii ami Pmatc Pml-iu^h ^c/iw/ 
Institutions, (Salt LoVe City. \JU\\\ System of Higher EduCiition. November, 19721 
♦nnstiruti'ona! CiiMlog*. 1974-75, private jncl publrc univer$Hie^ and colleges in Utah. 
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opinion ti:> to which bcitui/durui^e /cvt'/pru^MUK> arc vuLationciI-technic<iI in nature, no attempt is 
made to include them. However, it is>^eiierallv acLepted that the four-year cng/neer/ng rechno/og> 
programs, at Bngham ^uu^g bmverbity and VVelxjr State College, the four-> car imlubtruil tec/ino/og> 
programb M Bngham \oung Univeri>it>, Soutliern Utah State College, and Utah Sta^e University, and 
a tew or thetour-veara///ec//iea/(/i,pa/'apru/e»/ona/prog/'am> ^suJi as medical technology) could be 
considered as vocational-tcx^hnical education under the category of paraprofessional-technical 
training/' 

There are numerous vocalional-tcx.hiiical prog.ams in proprietary institutions in the state A 
summary of these programi> is also touml in Apixjndix A. A complete listing is contained in the 
publication Career by Choice,** published by the Office o^ the Commissioner. 

Thereareapprox/mate/> 4UU vucat/onaZ-tec/in/ca/programi (;ffert\/ w tthin Utah >/X)s6econ(/ao 
inMuttuns. Considering the volume of programs offered; it ap[X?ars necessary for purposes of 
planning and coordination, that jhe public and private sectors be cognizant of the total scope of 
vocational-technical programming in the state. The philosophy of the 1968 NUister Plan adopted by 
the State Board (;l Regents shoiiltl prevail, namely, where priv ate capability exists to assist in satisfying 
state needs, private program development should continued and encouraged/^ 

REVIEW OF ROLE ASSIGNMENTS IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The 19()8 Master Plan-**' defined rolts tor Utah's institutions of higher education in vocational- 
technical education, which the State Board of Regents and the Office of the Commissioner have 
tollowc'd. However, the recent growth in vocational-technical education has heightened interest 
regarding role assign»ients. Fur example, the 1968 Master Plan dues not assign a sj^cific role to the 
univerii^es in either vocational ur technical educaliun.'*' A legitimate ciuestion arises as to whether 
either of these institutions shuulil Ix^ involved in vocalionalrlechnical training. If so, in what areas? In 
reaching such dcH,isiuns, the committed' tclt that consideration in Cache Valley should be given to 
Kvo taclors, namely. (1> there is no Kvo-ycar college in the county, but 12) the Bridgerland Area 
Vocational Center established by the State Board for Vocational Education does exist. 

The 1968 Maste*- Plan limited the roles of the four-year cu%e> and the three commuri/t> 
co//eges m vocational-tc»chnicaI areas to roIc*s which meet /oca/ geu^'rc/j/i/ca/ neec/s/"' The initiation 
ot programs such as mining technology at the College of Eastern Utah, w hich will meet a state need in 
energy develo[)menl, raises the (lueslton of whether this violates existing role assignments. 

The Legislature and the State Board ot Regents have assigned the two technical colleges primary 
, roles jn vocational-technical education. In addition, the Regents have limited the two institutions to 
Associate ot Apfjlicnl Science iAAS> degree programs in vocational-technical disciplines only 
However, the status ot these two colleges regartling transfer-tyfx? progranis should l;e further 
resolved. — 

Data in this report indicate that: 

• Signilicanl numlx*rs ot new instructional programs considered and approved by the Utah 
State Board of Regents in recent years have lx;en in vocational-technical areas l60^ of the 
programs approved irj the past thrCH> years were vocational-technical). 

• r/iere are 2U0 sep<ir<ite v ouitiunMvthniLdl pmgu^m:, Lurrantl) uttered at the public and 
pr/vate to//ege> ant/ i/n/ver.s/t/e>, <i/7c/ over 200 :>epdrMe vocat/ona/-tcc/i/i/ca/ progra/ns 
ottered at the proprieti\r\' institutions in the stnte. 

• In 1974 there were 10,bl3 students enrolled by headcount in vocational technical 
programs at Utah System of \ ligher Education institutions. Data regarding vocational 
technical education enrollments at Bngham Noung Univers ity and Westminster Col- 

♦^EnginwfingAil h<K Cummittt'e.iHaLtd/.iwaMfe lL\bnulugiudPn)^iVii>. k^Uih iihliluUons ut th^hvi LJuLdUun, Rc|X>rt iwi^JaxI 
fay »i»c OhKQ the Lomnfis^junof iL K. vkC .irruM lor the LUiU State Bu,ird ui Kcgenl^ iS*ill Uike CjIv. Ui.iK SyMem u( \ fighef 
Education, Felxnurv' IS. I97.n 

"L. R. \V:Carrey, o|). cti . w< 1 0*-*^ ^ 
**Ulatn Coordinating Council ot * iighe* Ediicatwn, UUih > \Ustor /Van tor I //«i>cv EdutdUon, op. cit., p (A. 
♦♦It>d.p.76. 

«lt)!d. 
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lege were hot recjue^tecl by the Committee »inci ihub were unavdiltible to the Libk 
Force. VocationjI Icchnicdl enrollments are e«>tmicitecl from 4,000 to 5,000 in the 
propriettiry inbtitutionb. Thi>reprei)entsdpproxin»ateIv 20f)e»v.entof theenrollmentby . 
headcount of those enrolled in postsecondary institutions. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Following each recummenddtion, ACTION itenib are included. This listing establibhes a target 
date for the implementation of the recommendation. Prior to lul} 1 ut the >ear lifted, a report from 
each inbtitution (or agency) should be forwarded to the Office of the Commissioner covering all 
recommendations scheduled for implementation during that year. 

LEGEND 

A Technical Colleges G Stale Board for Vocational Education 

B Conimunity Colleges ri Private and Proprietary' Institullons 

C Four- Year State Colleges I Area Vocational Centers 

.0 Utah State University ) Others, including local school 

E University of Utah districts/business and industry 

F State Board of Regents representatives, unions, Legislative leaders 

Where agencies are listed, it is assumed that interagency cooperation will be achieved in 
implementing the* desired recommendations. 

Area Vocational Centers Program Approval 

THq T,}i>k 'orLQ accepb the policy e>pou>ec/ //) "Utah's A/aster Plan for Higher Education/' 
nanie/y, that i>tate\\ kIg coordination of aU po-stseconc/ary (adult) \ocational~tGchntLat education ti> 
nece5>a/'y m ordvr to pro\ tde strong educational prn^ram^ to meet i>tudent needb, avoid unnecessary 
dupliLation, reduce inefficient .illocation o/ resources and (//scon(mue unw arranted program offer- 
ings. Therefore, it is recommended that: 

11. (a) all postsecondary vocational (adult) education programs developed at any institution — 
including area vocational centers — be approved by the State Board of Regents. If this 
recommendation IS adopted by the Regents, legislation changing the present law will be 
required. 

ACTION: Legislation prepared for 1977 session: F,G,L). 
joint Appointnients 

(bj where an area vocational center exists in the same approximate region as a [X)stsecondary 
institution offering vocational education, joint vocational-technical administrative ap- 
pointments be developed wherever feasible, e.g., Sevier Valley Tech/Snow College.* 
ACTION: Report 1976: A,B,C,D,F,G,I 

Postsecondary Leadership 

(c] where an area vocational center exists within the sdme approximate region as a postsecon- 
dary inatituliun, the fX)stse(.ondary institutiun exert the leadership role in planning for 
postsecondary (adult) vocational education programs; and 
ACTION: Report 1976: A,B,C,D,F,G,I 

Vocational Facilities 

(dj any space which is constructed, piirchased, rented, repaired, or other^vise utilized for 
postsecondary education be approved by the State Boiird of Regents iind where required 
by the State Board for Vocational Education. 
ACTION: Progress reports 1976: A;6,C,D,E,F,G. 

A,V.C- Program Emphasis 

The techrnca! to//eges at Salt Lake and Pro\u developed from area vocational centen>. Legislative 
approval to offer postsecondary credit at the present area vucat/una/ce/itcvs inueases thofxjssibility 

•|f retummenddtiun*>8(a> ond 9 ore leg4:»lativi,'ly adoptud, jumt ddmini:>(rd(4vc dpjxjiiitmeiits wuuld nut be neLe!>!>dry iiote 
all (x^stsecondiirv.progrdm** tin<l acdii would be dulhonzed Ih rough the State Bodrd ol Regents. 

ErJc ^^7.-- 



ot thGbe cemer^ .ihu c/evc ^ jfjtn^ into po>6econdaf> (ec/inica/ in^Ututei, andlor technical colleges A 
number of recommenddtiun^ cunt^uned herein :>treb:> the need tor i>tudiei> and affirmative recom- 
nyenddtion^ prior to ueatm^^ new pobt:,econdar) inMutionb, or prior to expanding existing post- 
secondary institutions. It is therefore recommended that: 

12. the primary emphasis at the area vocational centers be training of secondary students. The 
trajning ot postsecondar> (adult) students should be j^ermitted on ly in cases where such students 
caYi be incorporated into existingsecondarytKiucational programs without requiring additional 
facilities, equipment, or other educational resources. The Task Force strongly recommends that 
the State Board for Vocational Education confer with the Legislature and that the Legislature 
reconsider the authority to grant postsecondary credit at area vocational centers.''* tredit for 
posisecondary courses completed at the centers should be granted through existing institutions 

of the Ufah System of Higher Education. This will minimize the potential of the centers 23 
developing into postsecondary institutions and wil! assure transferability of credit among 
postsecondary institutions. 
ACTION: Legislation prepared for \977 Session: F>GJJ. 

EXPANSION IN SCOPE AND BREADTH OF NEW AND EXISTING POSTSECONDARY 
VOCATIONAL ENTERPRISES 

Postsecondary Institutional Expansion 

/( appears that the basic /nrere^b of higher education in Utah will be best ser\^ed by, (a) assuring 
thtit tuture institutional growth is the result of institutional role fulfillment and nor as {he result of 
competition tor studf^nls, and (b) concentrating high<ost programs m the most suitable location^, 
(ftrough careful assessment of student and state peeds. It is therefore recommended that' 

1 3. (a) the Legislature not expand the role of any secondary institution v/ithout a comprehensive 

study by theStateBoard of Regents, and by the State Board for Vocational Education where 
area vocational centers and the technical colleges are involved. Thus, the expansion of a 
community college to a four-year college, the expansion of a technical college to a 
community college, or the expansion of an area vocational center to a technical college 
should not occur without such a study and appropriate affirmative recommendations 
Before expansion is permitted, consideration should be given to establishmg new colleges 
tn their own right, rather than as an outgrowth of an existing postsecondary program and/or 
institution; 

New Postsecondary Institutions 

(b) thecreaf/on.ot new postsecondaiy institutions, including area vocational centers offering 
postsecondary credit, not Ix; authorized by the Legislature until a need and feasibility study 
together with recommendations is submitted by the State Board of Regents. 
ACTION: 1975-85: F,GJ / 

Private/Proprietary Institutions 

The state has an important resource in \,ocational-technical education in the private and 
proprietary sectors. These institutions should be fulh utilized and considered in all postsecondary 
vocational'technicJ planning. It is therefore recommended that: 

14. private program development should \ye continued and encouraged where capability exists to 
assist m satisfying state man|X)wer needs. To facilita*e proper consideration of private and 
proprietary programs in statewide planning, it ib recommended that these schools provide the 
Board of Regents with annual reports regarding programs, enrollments, and graduates, as well as 
new pla.'^ning profX)sal$ and recommendations. 

ACTION: Annual re[X)rts, 1976-85: F;H. 

The Task Force strongly supjxjrts a proprietary school bill for |X)stsecondary institutions. It is 
recommended that the State B oard of Regents support the preparation of such legislation by 

♦*Slaft ot ihe^raie Bcird lOr Vocational EduLation, serving on the Task Force, have ilaled that these centersshould not offer 
postsecondary Credit. 

ERIC ' '-^^^ 



iipprupruire f)eri>unncl vvitlHfj the pruprietjry -f>ji)ti)eLUiular> i>ectur — i^erhtipb the Utah Private 
School Abbociatfon. ExLlii>ior)i> fruiii the bill ijhoiild injiicfe elenientar>, ieeondarv, and appropriate 
|X)Stsecondary institutions. ' 
ACTION: Legislation prepared 1977 session: F>HJ. 

Technical Colleges Role 

The Tai>k Fortu fa\urs LoiiUnuMfon ul tbt >anie ru/e> tor UUh s //bf/fu//on> of higher ec/iicafion /n 
vuca(/una/-<cchn/ca/ eJucaf/on dt'linvatcd in <he /908 Master P/a/j, \\/fh /?jifiur modifiLation^. It h 
therefore reconvMendccI that: 

15. tlie primary focib o! programming at the two technical collegej> continue to vocational- 
technical in nature. Theprtmary ernpiiasis of all less-than-baccalaureate vocational programs, 

} whether ut the technical colleges or at other institutions, sliould be generally dirpcted towaid 
providing job-entry skills; 
ACTION: Progress re|X)rts, 1976: A,B,C,D,E,F,G. 

Community Colleges Role 

16. the thrcH2 community colleges continue to function in the area of vocational education basically 
as assigned in Utah's 1968 Master Plan, i.e., primary role responsibilities to meet area geog- 
raphical nc»eds. High -cost, sfxjcialized programs which serve a statewide role should be 
developed at the community colleges if and when area geographical needs dictate such 
assignments. Other sfXiciali/ed, high-cost vocationai programs (in the vocational areas) should 
1x2 develofx*d in the more^densely populated metropolitan areas, and only there when man- 
jx)\ver ciata clearly inclicate the need for iuch programs. Procedures should be established to 
discontinue programs at any institution when the manpower demand has been met. 

ACTION: Progress re|X)rts, 1976: B,F. 

1 r. conimunity and technical colleges state in institutional catalogs that credits offered are not tor 
transfer as upper division credits to other institutions. Moreover, community and technical 
colleges should not offer three-year vocational-technical programs. 

ACTION: Rei)ort 1977: A,B. 

Four- Year Colleges Role 

18. V\eber StateCoIlege continue to perform a major role in a number of program areas related to 
paraprofessional -tech meal education, while Southern Utah State College tulfill more limited 
role capacity in select areas. Both four-year institutions — Weber State College and Southern 
Utah State College — have roles in vocational-technical education programs to meet area 

' geographical and assigned role responsibilities. 

ACTION: Progress re|X)rts, 1976: C,F. 

# 

Universities' Role 

19. the University of Utah should nut pursue programs in vocational areas. Because Utah State 
University"" is tl\eonly |X)stsecondary institution Ideated in Cache Valley, it does fxjrforni a 
limited rule rh taniieni with the Bridgerland Area Vocational Center in providing f)rograms to 
meei iocal geographical needs. 

ACriON; Progress reports, 1976: aE,F,l. 

'Tfogranrs ,il Ul»ih Statt' Lnuer^itv in mtluslfMl le«Khef etlutatJon ami busings cxiuctilton. Uum tlie i;<H.cdldu reatq through the 
(kxrioral tevt^L vvt?fe a')Siia)«l by this T.isk Force to be pfofessional teacher G<iuc.it»n programs. 
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CURRICULUM & ROLES — UNIQUE 
ASPECTS OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 



STATE MANPOWER DEMANDS 

The focus of the Task Force Mdbter PLin Report for Vocational-Technical Education has cenfered 
around the general philosophy of quality education at a cost-effective level to meet student, state, 
business, labor, anci industrial needs. 

Data m Table 1 summarize the projected educational manpower requirements to meet Utah 
employment needs. According to 1 972 data, approximately 60 percent of the avaihble employment 
opportunities were re/arec/ to \oLationMe<:bnfcal traming. Projected employment opportunities 
api^ar to place even-greater emphasis upon vocational-technical training, i.e., 70 percent of the 
annual growth and replacement openings for the remainder of the decade are projected in this area 
(see Table 1). 

Figure 5 has been constructed to graphically illustrate the percentage distribution of employment 
opportunitit»s a/nongvdr/oui ot-cupatiunal areai which require vocational-technical education !_| is 
estimated that the KvWoccupationa! areas with high growth potential — trade & industrial and office 
occupations — will have "projected annual growth and replacement openings" (36 69c and 31 29c, 
respectively) which exceed 1972 average annual employment percentages (35:3% and 27.4^%', 
respectively). The next Kvo largest occupational areas — distributive education and agriculture— ^re 
projecte(i to have growth and replacement [X^rcentages {20.87c and 0.77c, respectively) which are 
below 1972 average ar.nual employment percentages (24.1 % and 5.47c, respectively). However, in 
view ot recent world food shortages and bul>sequent price increases, agriculture may exceed the 
projected low annual growth and replacements percentages. The remaining occupational areas — 
health occupation!^, home economttb, and technical education — have growth and replacement 
l7.07o, 2.2%, and L47c., respectively), which are either equal to or greater than the 1972 average 
annual employment jx?rcentages (4.27c 229c, and 1.47o, respectively) it is anticipated that annually 
there will be iob openings in most occupational areas for qualified indi\iduals from vocational- 
technical programs. 

With shorter periods ot trjining and an emphasis u\x)n training for employment, it becomes 
easier to relate vor atioruil-techmcal education directly to man|)ower supply and demand data than is 
|X)ssible with more traditional educational programs. When new programs are initiated care should 
be taken so that only those programs aro approved that meet manfjower needs not currently being 
served by existing programs or institutions. 

COSTS OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 

Several tactors determine educational program cos>, i.e., the number of emphases offered, the 
number ol students enrolled |x;r class, faculty teaching loads, the numter of labs associated with the 
program, necessary equipment, etc. In vocational-technical education, prognm costs can also 
depend upon whether skill training should occur on campus, or "on-the-job" through cooperative 
work ex|X?rience. ^ ^ 

Despite ditferences among various training program^ it is generally true that vocational-technica. 
training is more exjxjnsive than are Kvu-year transfer programs. This is due to the additional expenses 
generally associated with skill acquisition — laboratories and shops, equipment and tools, smaller 
classes due to laboratory and shop limitations, and'detailed sufX?r\ision of skill development while 
using equipment and tools. A national cost study of p: vate two-year college costs confirmed this 
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generalization,^' The data in Figure 6 are abstracted from that study. They show the average total 
' direct ^ost j)er student creJit hour iSO I) m vocational-subjects at select private Uvo-year colleges 
These' exceed the average cost per student credit hour in other subject areas. 

The-Engineering Technology Education Study substantiated that vocational-technical program- 
ming costs more/^ The report described hvo-year and four-year engineering technology programs 
relating them to paraprofessional teclinical education offered at iwo-year colleges.^^ The study 
recommendecl that: 

Only those institutions with rather large enrollments should undertake engineering tech- 
nology programs at the associate degree level. The cost of providing both laboratories and 
instructors beyond the vocational level is only justified if 20-30 graduates can be produced 
annually from each specialized program. Because of early teririinations, admission of 
50-70 new students per year per program may be needed for viability.'^^ 27 

VIABILITY OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 

Unless an engineering technology program, or for that matter any education program, graduates 
a given minimum number of students, the program is difficult to justify. 
The 1968 Utah Master Plan stated: 

CoordinatecJ development . . as necessary if Utah is to assure the availability of educational 
opportunities for all qualified students, without unnecessary duplication and a consequent 
waste of the state's resources. 

The / 9hS ^labter Plan strongly recommended thai high-cost programs be concentrated 
in the most suitable locations as a result of careful assessment of student and state needs, " 
The Stale University System of Florida, for example, reciuires baccalaureate programs to be 
reviewed if they produce fewer than 5-1 0 degrees annually for a three^year period (the number varies 
depending upon whether or not there is an associated graduate program) While defensible 
standards in vocational-technical education,per ^e, are virtually nonexistent, it would appear logical 
to require minimum numbers of graduates annually from each less-than -baccalaureate degree 
. program, since these kinds of programs are so closely related to manpower needs 

An examination of the data in Appendix A and in "A Summary of^utumn 1974 Headcount and 
FTEStudents by Level and Typf? of Student"'^' reveals that the average number of students enrolled in 
vocational-technical lower division programs varies dramatically from institution to institution This 
analysis is summarized in Figure 7, The average enrollment varies from approximately eight enrollees 
per program to atout 130 enrollees per program. 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION CODE DESIGNATIONS 

Vocational-technical education programs are designed specifically to prepare trainees for emp- 
loyment. Most ol the ofterings are related either to a specific occupation or to a family of related 
occupations. 

fhe United States Office of Education has developed a giuuping system which identifies 
^ vocational-technical program areas. The publication entitled Vocational Education and Occupation^ 
groups a number of similarly related occupations (listed under the U.S. Government Dictionary of 

>'Rrchiir(l Meeth, A Cumcui-" and hnana^i Coil Anqiy^is ot ihe ImicpL'nJt'nt hvo Yt\ir Cof tege^ ^mcr»c,i (Washington. 

D.C.: The N.ilron.il Council of independent junior CoHeges, 1974). p. 42. 
"Amcrjcan Society lor Engmeermg Educ.iHon, En^ncenns Technology education Study, Final Report (Washinglon. D C • 

American Society for Engineering Educalion/january, 1972). 

>»lbid„ p. 6.; Engineering lechniciani ilwo-year graduates) and engmcffing technologists (four-year graduates) arc 
expected to apply aiiendani lechn^cal skilU m support of engineering aclivitjes The field of engineering technology hw in 
Ihe occupational area between the craftsman and Ihe engineer closest to the professional engineer 

»»lbid, p. 41. 

"Ulah. Corfdinating Council of Higher Education. Roles A Cumculum. op. cit., p. 77 

♦♦Florida, Slate University System ol Florida. Cntena of Evaluation and Exi^Ung Program!^ (Tallahassee State University 
System of Florida, October 9, 1 972). 
♦'1975 '76 Operating Budget Recomn-endalions Utah System of Higher EdutMion. 
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AVERAGE ENROLLEES 

AVERAGE ENROLLEES (HEAOCOUNT) PER VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAM* 
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'Determined by dtvidmg the number of.enrollees (headcount) 
by the approximate number of vocational- 
technical programs. 

Sources: USHE institutional catalogs, 1974-75. 
Data submitted to the Office of the Commissioner by 
institutions within the USHE. 
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OLLUiJdUundl lUlij^/ tintl llicn ilciinus aa ctiuc.itiunal prugrdm which tMirii? gMclUtileb tor that 
Piirticoliir bkill. "The sjjenalizcti vucatiunal-tcchnjcal prugMiii b then guen an Office of Eclucalion 
code cicbigiidliun fur ideiitihcatiun pLir|x)bei>. The grouping of related occupations and educational 
progftinis »s < ontinued throughout the OE code deijignationi). Apjxjndix B denions>lrateb how these 
OE code designations may Jx? employed. 

AWARD DESIGNATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Data in Apixjndix C illustrate the \ ariet> ot aw ards oftered in Utah i> institutions for completion of 
less-than-baccalaureate level program's. In atitiition to a variety of associate degrees, institutions offer 
multiple "certificate tyfXi awards, and diplo.mas. While a^ssociate degrcn.'b are fairly well defined 
(As!>ociale of Arti>, Associate ot Science, and Associate of Applied Science),''*' iheLdefinitions for 
diplomas and various certificate awards var> greatly. For example. (1 AVeber State College uses the 
terminology certificate ot _ to denote a variety of programs ranging from a few nx)nthij to 

hvo years in length, (2) Utah Technical College, Salt Lake uses thecertificate designation for programs 
of one year oi less in length, Dif)lomas are usckI for programs of hvo years, and (3J.LDS Business 
College uses the term, diploma, tor one-year programs and the term, certificate, for programs of less 
than one year (see Apjx^ndix C). 

In additkJi to a lack ot standardization in defining av\ards, there is a broad variety of institutional 
pfaciic*^:* m ^[lecitying the achievement ot comjxMencies. Recommendations have bc^n made in the 
rejxjrt to develop more flexibility in vocational -technic a I education regarding upen-entr a nee, upcn- 
exit, self-paced instruction. When such flexibility becomes a reality, more reliance on competency 
and less dependency on a structurc^i time frame will be required. Standard usage of credit hours" 
and "one-year ' programs would become less common, and would I:x2 replaced by definitive 
descriptions such as "Certificate (front end mechanic)." 

The primary emphasis of vocational-technical education is training for pb entry. Defining 
certificates and diplomas in terms more related to competencies emphasize^ this "job-preparation" 
role. The Task Force felt that vocational education wuultl be further high[ightc»d through the use of the 
Associate of ApplicH.1 Science (AASj degree. As defined in the 1 968 Master Plan, the Associate of Arts 
(AA) and the Associate of Science (AS) degrc^es are principally designed as Irarisfer degrees. The 
structure of the curricula — roughly 50% in general education and 50% in a concentration and 
related subjects — illustrates the ' transfer" qualities of these degree programs. In contrast, the AAS 
degree is normally designc^l for students who wish to complete a formal education in two years. The 
course content for this degree includes roughly 13% in general education and 7.37t in a concentra- 
tion and related skill subjects. This highlights the increased emphasis u|xjn skill acquisition. It should 
Ixf noted that current Board ot Regents |>olicy |x»rmits transfer of A.A.S. degree crc<lits to related 
four-year degree programs. 

SUMMARY OF MANPOWER FINDINGS 

The manpower data in this section, while only one criterion, reveal that. 

• Nearly b07v of the available manpower opjxjrtunities in 1 972 were related to vocational- 
technical education. Approximately 70% ot the annual growth and replacement openings 
for the next decade also will l^e related to vocational-technical education. 

• The largestnunil)ersot employment opjx>rtunities in 1972 ^vithin the vocational-technical 
areas were. 1) trade & industrial (35.3%), 2) office occupations (27.4% J, 3) distributive 
education (24.1%), 4) agriculture (5.4%), 5) health occupations (4.2%), 6) home 
economics (2.2%), and 7) technical cnlucation (1.4%). 

• The largest numlxirs of existing vocational -technical programs which are currently offered 
are. I ) trade &jndiistrial (46%), 2j office occupations ( 1 5%), 3) health occupations { 1 3% ), 
4) distributive c»diication (12%), 5) technical education (7%), 6) agriculture (4%), and 7) 
home economics (3%), 



•U.S Dep.if1men| ol Hwllh, Education Well.ire, Uiut,Miun C)tcu/Ai(/w/i>. t.S. Guvornment Pfinting 

Otficc, CotaloRue num\)Qt FS5.280; 80061 (VVa^hingtoni 1969). 
^*Ulat), roofdinating Council of Higher Education, Roles and Cofntulum, op, ul, pp. ♦tO-^tl. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Folluwing each retumnitnulatioii, ACTIO;\ itwus aru uilUhIlhL Thh lifting ublablibhes a target 
date tur thu iniplcjiieiitiiliun ui the retuniniomialiuii. /V/ur luh I u/ the year It^ted, a ru|xjrt from 
oath institutiun (ur agenuv; >hu(iid ixi turv\arded tu the Ottite ut tlie Comniii>i,ioner tovering all 
reconmiendati^ns scheduled tor iiiiplenienlairon during that \ear. 

LEGEND 

A Technical Colleges G Stale Board tor 

8 Conimiinily Colleges Vocational Education 

V C Four- Year State Colleges \ \ Private and Proprietary Instiliitfons 

I D Utah State University I Area Vocational Centers 

E University of Utah J Others, including local schuol 

F State Board of Regents districis, business and industry 

represen tat vies, unions, Legislative leaders 

Where agencies are listed, it is ahsumetl that interagencv toofx^ralion will be achieved in 
implementing the desired reconiniendanons. 

\ocat/ond/-tec/j/J/La/ pru^»rani> are t/e^g/iui/ pnnian/y tu prepare studvnh tor e/J(f> -/e\c/" 
ucLUpatiu/i3. If lobs art' nut avaJab/e, >tut/e/iLs v\/kj /ia\e an/u/rec/ a Mt/ier /iarrov\ >A///, am/ j/jfi: 
taxpaaT, nuii bv shuitduin^uiL £ar/> KKquL^tttun u/ a >A///a/H/e>)Jp/o> Mit} drvvmphj^uudm (/je>e 
pru^'ram>. /JeLao^e v ocat/u/Ki/ tec/j/i/ta/prugra/ii^ ot /e>^ th^m bauca/at/reafe Je^Tce are more re/atec/ 
tu t/)e minjeditite /7Ja/jpuv\ er c/enjan(/> ot /uta/ und !)tate tndubtr\ (/e/iia/u/>, /( /.s reLommeink'd that. 
JU. nu vucatnintii-tcclinjcal prugrainaiingix; initiated \vilhuuti>(rungevideiKeof sliKient and local 

or state indui^trial manfxjwer demands. Onguing programs tur which nianjxjwer and btudenl 

demands have tletreased (antl are exceeded b> the uulput uf trained nianixjwer) shuuld Ix? 

carelully reviewed to determine if they should be continued. 
ACTION: Progress re|)ort, 1976: A,B,C,D,F,G. 

BKXdusff V octit/una/-tec/»iica/prui,'raoj> an • c/use/> / e/ata/ tu ma/ipuv\ er dt'tiuunh, OLLupjtioivdl 
area> vv/j/l/j /nne /ar^'e numbvrs ut unnuJ upLwn^s u/// /lecexs^tate instruLttoih}! progra/ib at 
multifjh institution^ tu nicut nuinjjuwvr ii/u/ studvnl neeJ>. Co/ner^e/y, uctiypat/u/ia/ area> v\/)/c/) 
/jave rvLiti.vh annual /nan/juvver /jeei/> v\i// nut fegu/re /nu/t/p/e (ra</)//ig p''ogram> /( /> 
therefore recommended that: 

21. vocational-tethniLal prugrams which have bruad placement opjxjrtunities and btudenl de- 
mands should be tuminuii lu ;>everal institutiuns. Vutatiunal prugrams which have relatively 
Miiall uLLUpatiunal-u|x*nings, ur which are determined tu \xi relatively sjxjcialiml, should Ije 
the role as5>ignment ut an in5>litutiunisi. In the latter case, stich s|X'ciaIized programs should be 
Iucati.»d ncMrest (hat iiislittitiuiusj winch has the greatest industrial and/ur stutlent jx)pulation 
demancls. 

ACTION: Progress re|)orts, 1977: A,B C,D,F. 
Program Viability 

i)/nce \ou)tional-teLhniLdl em ^lcwl pru^ra/n> are mure ^pc\.///ca//) re/atec/ to /nar)/x)vvcr 
denuwd thiW are ijticca/aureiite le\ vl ur i,'riK/Uiite prugrii/n.s it nut) 6e difftLult to iu^tifs ;>uc/j prugra/7Js 
unless denuuids lor trjinvd yx^^u/ine/ iire ev/t/e/it. Moreowr, ^ucat/u/ia/ tcx/i/i/ca/ programs are 
more expensive tu upetdtv tinm iire tv\u- v edi tra/i.s/er prcj^ra/ii>. Thus, entr\ -/ev el" programs should 
^raduite sueMe numbers ul students iftliey are tu he ei)st-efteeti\e. It is therefore rceommended 
thM: " ' " ' 

22. unce intttatcHl, as a minimoin, a prugriim Ix? subject io review fur dibcuntinuance if. (aj it does 
not maintain a thrcHj-year average ol M least lU certificates fx^r year (one-year program), {!)) a 
three-year average ut at least 7 assuciatc degrees (ur other tvvu-year awardsi [x^r y ear, or (0 other 
suitable evidence of viability/'" 

ACTION: Ref^orts, 1976: A,B,C,D,E,F. 
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Tu th^ Re^enb m dvti^nnuun^ whdl LunMutvb a new \uLMnJthil program rvijuiring 
dppruva/, it t!> rt'i.umnmndud b) tiw Tdi^k f urce, \\ ith tliv c/if/uii^M'^j/g^ :>i/ppurr ut thvAnli frum tin: StMv 
BomI (or Voaitional Education that: - 

IS, lei»s-tlitiii-bjLtaiauj«a(tJ vuLjUuiuil-tcchaicil ijrugriinis Ix? ulcntiticil jnd .ippruvcd witli Office 
ut Eiliictitiun libtructiuntil PrugMin tlcbigndtiuib ^md Cudt* NunilxT Ll*bj>ifiL*itioni>." All prog- 
Mms ahiLli>|x*cihLtiII> list acvv degree urLcrtifiCiitc titles bhuuld nut l;e anibidered prugMtii 
options. 

ACTION; Reports, 1977: A,B,C,aF,G. 
A.A.S. Degree 

T/ie /A>>ocitifL' u/ 5L/e/KL ^A3y jnt/ f/ie ,A»UL/Jfe o/ Ar(> iAA) c/e^ree^ ^e/7efj//> j//ou for 48-55 
uedtt boufb tn gcncrdl uduLattun, and 41:48 Lrudtt huur:> m d :>i)etit)t dhLtpltnu j/uZ/ur rcLited 
M/b/ect jrcti. /A^^ocMfe ut ^c/e/Kt* dnd ,A»uL/jfe of Arb dt^rt'v programs jre LonsKlvrad to be 
(rj/ii/'er-onenfet/ prugranib. Cu/Her>e/y, the Ai^uc/jfe of Applied SuanLV iAAS) dv^rev ui>ually 
spL'ufiGs thdt dppruMmdtt*!) 25 pvrLvnt i24 uedit huur^} ot f/ie cuur^e^ for the c/e^ree be in ^enerdl 
Ciluuitfon, dnd thv rvnumin^ 75 permnt l72 uedit hour^) be in d 3pcc///c dhupline dinlhr feldted 
M/b^ec t jreii. Thv * \' \h decree pru^rdin i> ^enerdll) Lon^idered to be dn entr) -/ev e/ ' proguim . /( h 
therefore recommended thM: 

ihe present uttlutition uf the .'Xbbocidte of Science (AS) decree in vocation jl-technic<il educti- 
tiunal disciplines Ix^ examined M inbtitLitiun.-* within the Uttih System ut Higher EductitJun. The 
Asbocitile of Applieil Science (AASj degree should be estiiblished iis the sole iissocuite level 
degree lor vocntionnl-lechnicnl subjects.**^ 
ACTION: Ref)orts, 1977: A,B,CD. 

Degrjee Award Definitions 

PrcbentI), d wide \driet\ ut dWdrds f> u>ed in lei^-thdn-bdLLdLuiredte progrdm, i.e., t//pfo/na>, 
i^ertihLdte> dinl di^uudte cie^reo. Detiivtiuni^ ut (/ie.^e jv\ ard> \dry frum iiii^tituttun tu inMitiun. It is 
recommended that: 

J3. uix'ratiunal delinitiun^ l)e stiiiularilizeil fur vucatiunal-lcxhnical awtirtls \\ illiin tlie Ut.ili System 

of Miglier Education. 
ACTION: Rq)orls, 1977: A,B.C,D,F, 

Certificate Definition 

fur emplo\er understdndin^ u( skills dtquired m d p.irtiLuLir trdinm^ prugram and for tlie 
qudntih in^ ol decree prudui^tiun data, (be tulluw in^ deiinitiun> h.w e been ddupted by the Regents a> 
/be >tdnudrdt/ed dWdrds denuting i^uinpletiun ut specified edutdtiondl progrdm^, The^e are. 
uii Certificates — An instiliiliunal cerliticate should Ix' avvardJil Ufxjn the successful comple- 
tion ut a program directiy^onenletl lov\ ard job entry u hen the program is of a duration of 1 8 
months or less 41-72 (luarler hours, or other designations). S|XJCil1city in denoting the 
accomplbhnienl in Ihe prpgram shouki Ix? indicated by time, creclit, or proficiency 
actiuiredtollov\ingthc^terni'inology ot the certificates i.c^XtOjii^nthsj'roiit^Midalignnient) 
orCti'l qu<irter hour.s automotive niechanici. Nonstandard generaFoi^Licalion rcc|uiremen! 
is s|x.'citiecl 

Diplomas — >\n in^titulioiitii diploma ^hould Ix av\ arded u|xjn the successful completion 
ot d program tiireclly orientetl toward jol) entry when the program is of duration of 19 36 
au^iilhs ir*)- 1 44 iju<irter hours, or other ilcMgnationsj. Sjxfcificitv ,m denoting the accomp- 
lishment in the prugr<im should Ix* indicateil by lime, credit, or proficiency acc|ulrcci 
tollowing the teiimnulogv oi the iliploniii, i.e., D{24 months, metlical technician) or D(96 

Ihts aiuni(iH.*fxi.(tHHi lu iV«it!uM>ll^ v\(th (Xi'Hiiit iHuvtico L S , rAiMrti(K.M>l i>t I kwUh, tiluiiitUHt. .lixi \\i'it.tru. ut 
(du<.UK)n. Uk <it 

OtMrii j[K>lH V |Vf««N Hit iu«iti*i ol \\> tlcKftf iJfuvii.iUts lu tuut jiroKf.HitN A>o RixomiiGiKUUoii No it^ (m^i* Iti. 
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quarter hourb, ilibtrilumvu LHlutatiunL No bUincLird gencMl education reciulrenient is 
sjxjcifiecl. 

ic) Associate of Applied Science — The prugMni ItMcling to the Absocuite of Applied Science 
degree is priniarilv oriented toward job entry and i5> norniallv designed for Mudents who 
wii,h to complete a tornial education m Kvo years (96 quarter hours). Preparation for this 
degrc»eincludc*s theory couri,es, shop and laboratory activities, directed work ex|)oriences, 
and general education. No more than 25% of the required courses for an AAS degree 
should consist of general education, whether earned l)y the student or listed in the 
institutional catalog and schedule. 

id) Bachelor of Technology Degree (BT) -~ A degree granted upon completion of an 
educational program requiring tour years lapproMinately 186^hpurs) preparation with 
course work complelc»d m general education, electives, and m*ijor and minor require- 
ments. 

(e) Associate of Arts, Associate of Science, Master's Degrees, Doctor's Degrees ~ The 

ConimitlcHi rcxuiiiiiiends the continuation of definitions as embodied in the Committee 
"L" report of the 1968 Utah Master Plan for Higher Education. 

Program Clustering 

\^ilh uiiLuuui^Luuuiit trum the Rege/ib, inyUlultunb of htgher ec/ucat/on have grouiml rehted 
LxluLuUunul program^ together tur reasu/i> ut //ex/b///t> , (/ua//t> , anc/ cOit-e/^fect/v ene>>. Thh permhs a 
6egi/)n//7^ btuihnl lu ta/ve a MmLud ptogrdm tur a/7 imiuiiperiud of Umc and then >p/n of in the 
var/ol/^ occupat/u/i> as thv ^tt/c/e/it prugfe»e>. Sue/) a/7 approach allows flexibiliiy for tliQ bludenl 
whu vv/>/7e^, at a /cut-< u'ate, tu pur>ue a .spcx<*«u> , T/7o co/7cept /> n70fe cObt-effeUivQ in ihM tt utilizes 
ti7e >a/ne core courses tur a var/et> at :>ptJLidlualiony Jhu breadth of programi> and the resources 
vv/i/c/7 ca/7 6e /ocuiet/ on the various >/Jcx/a//zat/un> should //7crease the c/ua//t> of programs, . Hh 
recommended that: 

lb. whenever |xjssible and practical, program toles Ix? assigned to utilize the "cluster" concept, 
with s|x?cialuations develojx^d around a basic "core." For example, a general "midnianage- 
nient or marketing program (general mercliantlistng) could be considered as the "core'' with 
a cluster" ot programs built around it in the hospitality" area — hotel/niotel/restaurant 
management and tood production. Primary consitlerations in clustering should Ix? to improve 
program cjuality, to give students upix^rtunities for shifting emphases, to minimize duplication, 
while continuing to \yelier serve students, industry, government, and business. 
The OttiLu ut tduLdUun cot/e c/e>/gnat/un> group a /7u/77her u/i/n7//ar/> related occupat/o/7>, and 

detme a vutat/una/-tc^h/7/Cc// prugram ah/ch w/// tra//7 graduates for those particular occupations 

In^otar a> practical, thh gruupmg ut /ani/Z/Ui uf uccupat/u/7i h continued throughout the Office of 

Education code designations^ It is recommended that: 

27, clustering ut programs within the Utah System of \ ligher EducatiOii utilize Office of Education 
code des»j;n,it.yns a. a guide. Groupings assigned to jxirticular institutions as a rule sliould 
lollow the main subgroupmgs of the following categones. agriculture, distributive education, 
health occupations, home economics, office occupations, technical education, and trade & 
industrial occupations 6c»e Apjx'ndu B). Further groupings within some Oftlce of Education 
designations may \)e de\e\o\^i\ by the Board of Regents, (and vvhere appropriate) the State 
Board for Vocational Education, and the institutions. 

ACTION: Reports, 1976: A,B,C,D.F,G. 

Emergency Manpower 

r/7e rev/ev\ proce-vs tur now piugrams can c/e/ay ^/7/t/at/on. If the ncvd for a /77a/7pov\'er training 
program is immediate, the T^isk Force rcKQtnmends that: 

The Emergency Man^xiwer Training Provision adopted by the Stale Board of Regents and the 
btate Boaid tor Vocational Education in Dcxemixjr 1970, Ix? restafecl. This provision, repro^ 
duced below, should Ix^exammetlantl revisc»i!|x.*riodicaIly to ensure that itcontinuesto meet Its 
mlended use. This policy stales that: 



The Coniniibbiuner of \ ligher Eduuihun jnd SUile Suix;rinlenclent of Public Inbtaiction nre 
tiuthorized to approve Emergency Manjxjvver Triiining Programs, at all mblilutionb of higher 
education vvit>!« the State System of Higher Education. Programs of longer duration than 
12 nx)nths should be given final approval by the Slate Board of Regents. Approval of all 
Emergency Manpower Training Programs should be closely related to institutional role 
assignments, as designated by the Stale Board of Regents, and approval shall only be for the 
duration of each individual program. Such action shall be re|X)rted to the representative 
Boards at their next regularly scheduled meeting by the Commissioner of Higher Education 
and the Stale Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



ACTION: 1975: F,C. 
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INSTITUTION— FACULry 



INSTITUTIONAL AND FACULTY FLEXIBILITY 

Projections for a more Mdble Mudent growth rate are predicted for the remainder of the decade of 
the seventies. As a result, faculty expansion at Utah institutions of higher education will, in all 
likelihood, stabilize. This is m contrast to the deacde of the sixties, when faculty members doubled. 

Although vocational-technical education may be affected by leveling faculty growth, it in all 
probability will be less influenced than other educational areas. Data in Figure i illustrate that 
technical college enrollments have increased more rapidly since 1967-68 than those of any other 
college or university in the Utah System. This increase likely is directly rplait<i to both the location 
and the course offerings o! these colleges. State law limits them to "entry-level" programs. How the 
distribution of student among vocational-technical and nonvocationSI-technical programs will 
develop remains unknown. Projected manfxjwer data seem to sup|X)rt the need for continued 
growth in this area. 

A lack ot growth in faculties has create<l problems for many institutions within the United States. 
With virtually no additional growth positions, new faculty are being hired only for rep/aceme/ir 
pobitium, resulting from retirements or resignations. The "tenure" provisions which now ofx?rate in 
many U.S. institutions-u» nigher education are also teing questionefi, viz. in'^titutional flexibility. 
Opponents of tenure tear stagnation" under (jenods of limited faculty growth unless profDerly 
administered. If the awarding of tenure is not monitored, it is (X)ssible for an institution to award 
tenure to nearly all of its faculty — thereby reducing the flexibility of the institution. Tlie situation of 
being "tenure<i-in' is obviously detrimental to an institution for several reasons, first, it is more 
difficult to hire new faculty to res|X)nd to the changing needs and demands of society, second, the 
reduction o! new faculty diminishes the infusion of new blood into (He institution, and tfiird, a 
tenured, nx)re senior faculty im|X)Ses a greater finc*.c>al burden. 

Nevertheless, sufficient freedom exists within tenure prov isions that Utah institutions should be 
able to retain the [X)sitive aspects of tenure without an accompanying loss of flexibility For exa/np/e, 
tenure provtbtom, pcmvt a prob,iUon,u^ period of up to :>G\cn >eari before av\a/'c/mg terure - 
thereby reducing the number of tenures) faculty. Moreover, tenure provisions |X?rmit facult> to be 
released tor Iwna tide' reasonj,, i.e., ia) JiscontinuanLe of a program of instruction, and (b) financial 
exigency. 

Finally, tenure may Ixj used to ' upgrade" the quahty of faculty at an institution through a 
thorough and critical examination ot each^fatolty member before awarding him or her tenure. Such 
an vxMmwUon /mp//es th.it not a// nontunurQd fdLult^ niember.s will be grantef/ tenure By a 
concerted ett )rt on the part of administration and faculty, institutions should fx? able to res|X)n(l to the 
changing neetis and demands of society, making it |X)ssible for vocational-technical educators to 
utilize the tenure system prudently andthereby.maintain necessary flexibility in program offerings In 
v/ew ol the more dirfxt rddtium^hip bet^veen vocaf/onaZ-fec/in/ca/ offerings anc/ dccupat/ona/ 
open/ngi iman/xjvver denundh it /.s cnf/ca/ thM vocaf/onaZ-fcc/i/i/ca/ eiluQMion ma/nM/n such 
flexibility, 

UPGRADING OF FACULTY COMPETENCIES 

After an institution has caretully screeneil itstacullv lucmlx^rs Ixjlh prior to hiring and awarding 
tenure, it is critical that the com[x;tencies of i,uch a quality faculty Ix? maintained and'or upgraded 
The institution can assist by creating the atmosphere and rc^vard system which stress the im|X)rtance 
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offocu!t>xumpt(encv tinUciualilv inblrudioii - mbtriiction uhicli prep*irei> students for employment 
op|X)rtunit[es and grnduates vvho can relate to the world in which they live. 

_ Faculty niemteri, should participate in a Vtirietv of experienceb which will upgrade their technical 
bkllli), as well as improve ini>tructionaI and/or adminibtralive techniques. Fpr example, faculty 
members should be encouraged tu participate in the in-service" training offered by business, 
industry, government, labor, or by other educational agencies. Attendance at conferences, seminars, 
or other vocationdl or etiucational meetings should Ixi encouraged both via released time, trtwel,and 
other financial commitments. Relateci ^dbbaticol leave should encouraged tor formal education or 
for business, industry, or government experience." 

To assist faculty members in upgrading iiTstructional comjxitencies, the institution should provide 
36 a procc^lure for annual faculty evaluation. Such evaluations could utilize a number of measuring 
device's, e.g., student evaluation of faculty, peer evaluation, student performance, etc. The fasA force 
hi^hl} reconin^endi an annua/ eva/uat/on tor tenured di> well a> for nontenured faLulty meniberb. 

Participation on campus by personnel from business, industry , government, and labor groups can 
enhance faculty conifx^tencies and improve instruction. If business,'industry, government, or labor 
groups cannot permit released time for employees to teach, institutions may be able to obtain services 
from these personnel on an "overload" or "after-hours" basis. 

Another method fur involvement of peisonnel from these sectors is through the use of occupa- 
tional advisory committers. If jx^rsonnel directly involved with actual employment situations can 
function as advisors for educational programs in the respective occupational area, the quality of the 
instructional training can \xi further enhanced. Advisory committees can prov ide a Ixjtter understand- 
ing of skills to be tleveloixjd in the training programs. These advisory groups can also provide 
indicators of changes in job demantls. This ty|)e of involvement has -^n ^dded positive effect in that 
the institution and the community develop strong interrelationships. 

Institutions should assist m creating an atniosphere conducive to maintaining and upgrading 
faculty co/ii|)etency (quality instruction) by fostering an open, responsive, and positive attitude 
toward cliange. In addition =to recommendations made in earlier sections regarding more flexible 
policies toward "open-entrance, open-exit, self-pa^ed instruction," the State Board of Regents and 
the Utah institutions of higher education should oj^enly encourage and reward innovative ap- 
proaches, exemplary pilot programs, and appropriate instructional tievelopment affecting 
vocational-technical programs. 

ARTICULATION — FACULTY; INSTITUTIONAL, AND BOARD RESPONSIBILITIES 

One of the continuing problems in education is to interlace instructional programs at various 
levels so that transfer is fx>ssible among anti oe^veen systems and instructional levels. In Utah, 
programs in the public school system trom grades K through 12 are directc*d by the State Board of 
Education and Individual local school toards. 

I listorically, colleges and universities in ihc United States have mainlained indiv idual autonomy. 
Therefore, articulation prubiems have occurred during the transition from the secondary schools to 
fxjstsecondar; instiluliuns, as well as transfer among the various |X}stsecondary institutions them- 
selves. 

Because some confu sion yet exists as to who has articulation resjx)nsibilities i^etween secondary 
and fxjstsecondary institutions, further clarifictition, with recommendations, apfxjars necessary. 
Postsecondary educators have always had and should continue to liave responsibility for curriculum 
design ...id course content within tlieir sphere of ex|x;rtise. Ir approvi-ig programs and roles, the 
Office of the Commissioner has strongly supported this Uii>ic premise. Thv Tdbk force for 
\\)LitUunui Tethniuii LduuUiun a/su has held as a bas/c tenet Owt //le re^ponbibiUty of the pobt- 
>eLvi)ddr) inMuUonh iur Luur:>e Luntent tind bdi>iL LurriLuLir dei>i^n. Faculties are directly responsi- 
ble for instruction to students and are s|x;cifically trained in particular skill areas and instructional 
methods. Faculties also rcx.eive direct input from occupational advisory conimitte<*s regarding 
training recjuirements. These individuals therefore should be considered as the "experts" regarding 
course content and basic curncular design rc*(|uired for any giver, training program. 



On the other h«incl, exix^nunce h»ii^ tiernofibtftited the neetl tor *i single. pobtbecondarv <igency to 
coordinate the development of poi)tbecond»ir> progfcimb. Only thib v\»iv may the availability of 
educational opportumtieb be abjured for all qualified students without unnecessary duplication and 
«i consequent waste of state resources/'* The State Board of Regents was created to accomplish this 
purjxjse. The Task Force, in agreenie»>t v\ ith Senate Bill 1 0, reaff/rni.s that the re:>poni.ibil}ty of theState 
Boiml of Regents :>hould LonUnue to bs-progumi role, anc/ degree appro\ a/, >rarevv/c/c per^pecthe, 
andMiUewtde mdi>ter phmnmg m po>ti>t\.onddr) eduLatton. Since fX)sbecondar> institutions com 
pete with other institutions and agencies for Mate financing programs, students, etc., the committee 
feels that a single agency is necessary to coordinate posbecondary educational programs from a 
st«itewide perspective. 

The TdA Force dhowpporL the premii>e thc\t the re:>pon:>ibiltty of the Srate Bo^mlfor Vocational 
Education ii> to approve po^becondar) curricula to en:>ure articulation with high i>chooli> and area 
vocational centcri>. By providing staff assistance to the Board of Regents in Master Planning for 
vocational-technical education, the vocational board satisifes the requiremenb of Senate Bill 10. The 
responsibilities delineated in this subsection are summarized-in Figure 8. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Following each recommendation, ACTION items are included. This listing established a target 
dale tor the implementation of the recommendation. Prior to lul) 1 of the year Ihted, a report from 
each institution jor agency) should be forwarded to the Office of the Commissioner covering all 
recommendations scheduled for implementation during that year. 



Where agencies are listed, it is assumed that interagency coojx^ration will be achieved in 
implementing the desired recommendations. 

Bocaihe, increased program flexibility /s necei>:>ary to meet the changing needs of students, 
business, industry, government, and labor, it is therefore recommended tiiat: 

29. institutions offering vocational-technical programs maintain advisory committees with broid 
representation, primarily from management and labor. These should include general advisory 
committees lor each institution as well as special committees for each occupational area. These 
committees should assist in maintaining accurate and current data from employers, ie., 
occupational openings, skills required, and manpower needs; 

ACTION: Reports, 1977: A,B,C,D. 

30. the Utah Stale Board ot Regents encourage innovative approaclies, exemplary programs, and 
appropriate instructional development attecting vocational-technical programs. Each institution 
within the Ulah System ot Higher Etiucation should adopt policies which permit more flexibility 
when hiring new faculty. Consistent with role responsibility, institutions should hire faculty with 
*niciue qualifications and strengths not existent tit the institution. Institutions should maintain 

reasonable ratios of nontenured/tenured faculty thereby strenthening the ability of the institution 
to respond to new program directions by avoidance of /teriuiing-in '.problems, negating 
flexibility which is required m meeting vocational-technical program needs. 

ACTION: Reports, 1977: A,B,C,D,F. 

facu/ty'competency should be maintained and further upgraded. This responsibility rests both 

with the institution and with the individual faculty member. To as:,ist in upgrading faculty compc ' 

tency, it is recommended that: 



LEGEND 



A Technical Colleges 
B Community Colleges 
C Four-Year Stale Colleges 



D Utah State University 
E University of Utah 



G State Board for Vocational Education 

H Private and Proprietary Institutions 

I Area Vocational Centers 

] Others^ including local school 



F State Board of Regents 



districts, business and industry 
representatives, unions. Legislative 
leaders 



♦^Utjh, Coor(iin,iting Council of Higher Educ«ition, Roles und Curncuiun), op. cit.. p. 6. 



FIGURE 8 
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31. a) faculty members Ix; encouMgecl to take the irutiative to participate in business- and 

industry-sponsored workshops and training sessions; 

b) institutional m-service training be provided for vocational-technical education faculty, staff, 
and administrators; 

c) institutions devise a procedure for annual faculty evaluations; 

d) travel budgets be provided so that faculty can attend state, regional, or national meetings 
which will assist in the upgrading of skills; 

ACTION: Progress report, 1976 (a-d): A,B,C,D. 

e) sabbatical leave policies be further developed for vocational-technical faculties. Policies 
should be developed which will permit flexibility in maintaining or upgrading faculty skills 39 
through exchange programs, formal education, exf^erience in business acLd industry, and 
other skills training experiences; and 

0 institutions assume the major responsibility for creating an atmosphere which stimulates 
faculty to upgrade themselves so as to create quality learning experiences for students. 

ACTION: Progress reports, 1977: A,B,C,D,R 

ArtiCulMion be^vee^ secondary and po^beconda/y s/ocational-technical education programs' 
mubt be further faahtateii As i>tated tn Senate Bill 10. "/n making decisions relatmg to curriculum 
changes, the Board (Regents) i>hall rece/ve the approval of the State Board for Vocational Education 
for an orderly and:>ybtematic vocational education curriculum to be established to eliminate overlap 
and duplication of course work with the high schools and area vocational centers/' It is therefore 
recommended that: 

32. the Office of the Commissioner continue to forward all vocational-technical education program 
requests to the State Board for Vocational Education for purposes of articulation. Approval of the 
Stale Board for Vocational Education relative to articulation of curricula of postsecondary 
programs with secondary programs (high school and AVC's) should be communicated to the 
Office of the Commissioner. According to Senate Bill 10, the State Board for Vocational 
Education approves vocational-technical curricula for the purposes qf articulation and provides 
assistance in support of Master Planning in vocational education. The State Board of Regents is 
responsible for program, role, and degree approval. Institutional personnel are responsible for 
curricular design and course content, consistent with the above-stated responsibilities. To 
further facilitate coordination, the staffs of the State Board of Regents and the State Board for 
Vocational Education should work toward further refinement and development of common 
reporting procedures. 

ACTION: 1976; F,G. 
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ENROLLMENT AND FINANCIAL TRENDS OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 41 

Smce 1971-72, thecomfainecy FIE enrollment in the communit) and four-year colleges (seven 
mMutions} h.\^deLre.M>ed by »ipprox»m»itely one percent. In contrast, the combined FIE enrollment 
in the two technical Colleges has increased by 37.9 percent (Table 2). 

Enrollment m vocationdUechnica! programs throughout the System has not increased that 
rapidly, however. While data rn Table 3 reveal selective growth at the technical colleges, a decrease 
in vocMional student enrollmentb has occurred In the community colleges and four-year 
mstiliitions. The combined PTE enrollment in vocational education at the Uvo technical colleges 
since 1972-73^5 has /ncrecbec^ by 809, while Jhecomb/nedfrE enrollment in vocational education 
in the other colleges and iiniversitites has decreobed by 1 72. Hence, the percentage of the System's 
total PTE enrollment dttending the technical colleges has increased from 1 0 9 percent to 1 2 A percent 
in Uvo years, but the ixjrcentage of the System s total PTE enrollment in vocat/onai-rec/in/ca/ fields has 
increased somewhat more slowly —15.9 percent in 1972-73 to 16.9 percent in 1974-75. It may be 
noted that tiie total PTE enrollment increase in the Utah System of Higher Education since 1972-73 
0,444; has been composed of nearly one-half voca(/ona/ 1649) and one-half nonvocaf/ona/ students 
(797). Whether tiitiire growth of the technical college will be in real numbers «is experienced 
recently, or whether such growth will coincide v\ith a continued decline in vocational-technical 
students in the other institutions, is unknown. 

The current situation of stabiluing enrollments in the total system of higher education, with 
potential realignments of student |X)pulations among institutions, could have implications for 
fmancing of Utah higher education. 

The tinancing ol Utah postsecondary education, including vocational-technical education, has 
been the specific assignment of the Postsecondary Education Finance Task Force Thus, the report of 
the Finance Task Force should l)e reviewed In conjunction with Section VI of this report, 

PROGRAM CHANCES FUNDING FOR NEW PROGRAMS 

Data in Table 1 mdicateTkit vocational-technical training will play an even more Important role 
in providing job opixjrtiinities during the next decade. Significant changes are expected m Utah s 
economy, including an expanded emphasis upon energy resource development within the state. 
This stresses the need to Ix? resix)nMve to .expanding areas of employment in which Utah s citizens 
are potentiaf long-term employees. 

However, it Utcih's economy fails to expand as forecast, or if |X)Stsecondary enrollments become 
static. It will Ixj dittiCLilt to initiate new programs (while preserving existing program quality in the face 
ot inflation) iinlc^ss unneeded or unwarranted programs are terminated Thus, periodic reviews of 
existing programs are essential 

New procedures may also have to be adopted to initiate new programs on federal monies. The 
use 0! federal tiuance has both |X)sitive and negative as|)ects. If federal funds are used to initiate new 
programs, it is easier to phase-out the program when federal dollars are terminated, Federal funds 
also give (he stale flexibility to attempt nec^ded new programs when state funds are not available 
Conversely, unless it h explicitly understood that there is no guarantee of state funds should federal 
dollars Ixj terminated, untultiiied exijectations often develop. It apfX?ars wise th^-refore to utilize 

**Enrollment(lata in )97WZ were not compiled lo show vocilional technical and nonvocjlionnl-lcchnical enfollmentj 
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TABLE 2 



COMPARISONS OF FTE ENROLLMENTS WITH APPROPRIATIONS TO POSTSECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS 

(Education & General Resources — Excluding Line Items) 



Perceni^go of 

lns»i(uiion$ 1971-72 1974«75 Change over POriWl 



Combined Community jnd Four*ycar 
Collesps and Universitws 
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FTE enroHment 


39.483 


39.084 


- 1.0% 


Percent.ige of toial Sysieni '^nrolln^ent 


(903%) 


(86.9%) 




Appropriations 


$39,402,000 


$58,181,000 


4-47.7% 


PefcenMge of total Systen) aj)projxiaiion$ 


(93.2%) 


(91.6%) 




Combined Technical Colleges 






RE enrollment 


4,254 


5.866 


•i'37.9% 


Percentage of total System ei]rolIn)ent 


(9.7%) 


(1JJ%) 




Appropriations 


S 2>85.(KX) 


S 5.333.250 


+84.9% 


Percentage of total System appropriations 


(6.8%) 


(8-4%) 




Utah System of Higher Education Totals 








FIE enrolln^ents 


43.737 


44.950 


+ 2.8% 


f^'rceuiage of total System enrollmoni 


(100.0%) 


(1000%) 




Apj)ropriations* 


$42,287,000 


$63,514,250 


+50.2% 


Percentage of total System af)pro|Xfattons 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 





'E<fuC€ition Si General Resources — excludmg line items ^ 

Source: Oatti from the Office of the Commissioner of I liglic^r £<luCaiion, 



TABLE 3 

ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL AND NONVOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
PROGRAMS WITHIN THE UTAH SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION ^ 



Instructional Programs 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 



Combined Community and Four-year 
Colleges and Universities , 



Vocational -technical enrollment 


2.181 


2J91 


2.019 


Percentage of toitil System enrollment 


(5.0%) 


(5.1%) 


(4.5%) 


Nonvocational-tcchnical enrollment 


36.369 


35.906 


37.065 


Percentage of total S^jtom enrollmont 


(83.6%) 


(82.9%l 


(82.5%) 


Combined Technical Colleges 








Vocational-technical enrollment 


4,745 


4.917 


5.554 


Percentage of iota! Systen^ enrollment 


(10,9%) 


(11.3%) 


(12.4%) 


Nonvocational-techntcjil enrollment 
Percentage of total System enroUn)eni 


211 


299 


312 


(0.5%) 


(07%) 


(0.7%) 


Ulah System of Higher Education Totals 








V(x:ational-technical enrol Inient 


6.926 


7.108 


7,573 


Percentage oi total System enrollment 


(15.9%) 


(16.4%) 


(16.9%) 


Nonvocationdt-iechnicdl enrol Indent 


36.580 


36.205 




Percentage of total System enrollment 


_ (84.1%) 


(83.6%) 


(83.1%) 


Total enrolln)ent^ 


4X506 


43.313 


44,950 



«i FTE enrollments, 

b Data cor(ecte<l for Welwr Slate College and Southerii Utah Sl.ite College from previous publications Jrom the 

Commissioner's Office. Vocational -tech meal enrollments unavailable for 1971-72. 
Source: Data from the Otftce of iho Corrimissioner of I f ighcr Education, 
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tederol tuncis lo <i linutwi extent in inilKitingnow vuc»itionol-technic<ii progromb — olways emphasiz- 
ing that no State funclb are gu»uanteecl at the cessation of federal dollars. 

SKILLS CENTERS 

The Kvo tederally supportetl i,kills tenters in Utah prov ide a service to select students in the state 
that IS not currently being perturnieil by any other educational agency or institution. These centers 
apfxjal to students who have nut Hicteeded in other more conventional educational settings 
Students m thei>e centers are having exceptional success. Hence, continuation of the skills centers 
appears highly desirable. It is not=assumed that these centers should be entirely state-supported If 
financial support is discontinued at the federal level, the state should carefully consider continuation 
of the centers through state support. 

FACILITIES 

Figure 9 locates Utah's jjostsecondary institutions, a>ea vocational centers, skills centers, and the 
distnct vocational centers. High schools, and private and proprietary institutions offering vocational 
curricula are not included in this Figure. Radii of 25 miles have been drawn around facilities to 
indicate an approximate ' tommuling ' distance for students served by these institutions and centers 

It IS obvious that there are some regions of the state which are not within 25 miles of a 
ppstscMiondary institution, a skills center, or an area or district vocational center The existing facilities 
lor secondary and postsecondary vocational education are within a 25-mile distance for over 90 
- percent ot the state s population, but the question remains as to how to provide vocational-technical 
education to the more rural portions of the stale (particularly, postsecondary instruction) 

NEW FACILITIES PLANNED 

The 1975 General Session ot the Utah Legislature passed a bonding bill for educational facilities 
vvilhm the Utah System of Higher Education (Senate Bill No. 236). Some $20,21 0,000 are scheduled 
to be spent for vocational-technical education facilities. These funds will be expended in the 
rollowing manner: 

College of Eastern Utah 

Career Center $1,710,000 
Dixie College ^ 

Vocational Building — Phase II $,200,000 
Utah Technical College/Salt Lake 

Construction Trades Building . 4,200,000 

Utah Technical College/Provo ^ 

Building Program — Phase II - 8,000,000 

Utah State Board of Education 
Sevier Valley Technical Center 2,550,000 
Uintah Basin Area Vocational Center 2,550,000 



TOTALS — Vocational-Technical Education $20,21 0,000"^ 

These additions will increase the facilities available in select rural sections of the state, as well as 
at exisiting urban institutions and centers. 

ENERGY AND OTHER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

The Task Force is cognizant oi the fXJtential impact of energy and resource development upon the 
State s economy. It the Governor s projection that the state's jx>pulation could increase by as much as 
30 to 4U percent by 1985 comes into fruition, a sizable increase in |X)Stseconclary enrollment is 
anticipated.^ Moreover, a numlxjr of s|)ecialized offerings may be required related both to energy 

**Utab, 1975 C'Cnef.il ixrssion ot Ihe Utah Legislature, Senate Dili No. 236, State Buitding and Extwmion Program (Sail Lake City 
March, I975J, pp< 2-3, 

♦'Governor Citvin L Rampton, Speech givw lo Kiwanis Club, Hotel Utah, S<ilt Lake City. Wiy 8, 1975 
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FIGURE 9 

POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS, VOCATIONAL CENTERS, AND SKILLS CENTERS 



1-Utah State 
University 

1— Bridgerland Area 
Vocational Center 

2- Weber State 
College 

2- Skills Center North 

3- Davis District 
Vocational Center 

4- University of Utah 

4-Utah Technical 
College at Salt 
Lake 

4- Skills Center/Salt 
Lake 

5— Utah Technical 
College at Pro 'O 




8-Snow College 




6-Uintah Basin Area 
Vocational Center 





7— College of Eastern 
Utah 



10-Moab District 
Vocational Center 



9— Sevier Valley Area 
Vocational Center 



11— San Juan District 
Vocational Center 



12-Southern Utah 
State College 




13-Dixie College 
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onii rei>ource devdopmunt in acklition to tlie creation «ind conbtructton of new facilities and new 
communities. 

The Taik Force hab elected not to address bpecific recommendations to thib issue. Affixing role 
responbibilitjes at postsecondary mbtititutions by the State Board of Regents should facilitate institu- 
tional responsiveness to the needb of students, labor, government, business, and industry. Institu- 
tional Advisory Committees have also been recommended to provide a direct input from manage- 
ment and labor. Finally, thib document recommends that programs be -initiated in res}x>nse to 
geographical needs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Following each recommendation, ACTION items are included. This listing establishes a target 
date for the implementation of the recommendation. Pnor to luly 1 of the year listed, a report from 
each institution (or agency) bhould be forwarded to the Office of the Commissioner covering all 
recommendations scheduled for implementation during that year. 

LEGEND 

. A Technical Colleges G State Board for Vocational Education 

B Community Colleges H Private and Proprietary Institutions 

C Four-Year State Colleges I Area Vocational Centers 

D Utah State University j Others, ^TOkiding local school 

E University of Utah districts, 'riBiness and industry 

F State Board of Regents representatives, unions. 

Legislative leaders 

Where agencies are listed, it ib assumed that interagency cooperation will be achieved in 
implementing the ciesired recommendations. 

Prei^ently, enrollments tn vocdtional'techmcal programs are expanding more rapidly than en- 
rollmentsjn oiher postbetondary programs. Persons with vocattonahtechnical training remain in 
high demand. Labor market projections for the next decade place high importance upon vocational- 
technical training. Therefore, it is recommended that: 

33. the Utah State Board of Regents and the State Board for Vocational Education continue to seek 
funding for vocational-technical educational programs in postsecondary institutions consistent 
with business, industrial, and societal needs. Such increased emphasis will require careful 
analysis of existing and proposed new programs. Careful consideration of fundamental institu- 
tional differences and role responsibilities is imperative. 

ACTION: 1975-85: F,G,j. 

In order to qualify for continual federal vocational -technical funding, legislation cWcaiaie^ that the 
portion of state 6uc/ge6 expended for vocational education not decline ovei a tvvo-year period. 
Because the utilization ot tederal funds beyond this consideration is a prerogative of the state, the Jask 
Force supports the Utah State Board for Vocational Education recommendation 

34. to amend the State-Federal Plan for Vocational Education to more closely relate the allocation 
of federal funds to {X)stsecondaiy institutions to the expanding industrial development and 
related employment. Federal funds now distributed to postsecondary institutions and area 
centers on formula would be allocated to vocational-technical programs which are related to 
expanding areas of employment in which Utah's citizens are potential long-term employees 
and which have high fX)tential for impact on the state's economy," (State Board for Vocational 
Education Minutes, November 15, 1974) 

To implement this recommendation, budgets prepared by postsecondary institutions and the 
Office of the Commissioner should carefully consider how federal vocational -technical funds 
can best be utilized to meet student and job-preparation needs of our expanding economy. 

ACTION: Progress reports 1976: A,B,C,D,F. 

One 0/ the more difficult ci>pecb of present economic uncertainties is the question of how to 

initiate new instructional programs to meet rapidly changing manpower needs. Shifts in existing 

programs will be necessary to ensure dollars for new programs. Federal funds might also be better 

utilized in initiating new programs. The Task Force recommends that: 



35 the Stqte Bo.ird uf Rugciits nntJ the St jle Boml for VocjtionjI Eductition work cobper^itively to 
provide ticJeqiKite Mnte nnd federal funding for vuible exiijting tind e^jbenti^il new vocational- 
technical programs. \b ijlated in an earlier recommendation, federal fundi should be allocated 
on a prioritv ba^ib to programi) m expanding occupational areas of high potential employment 
for the state. If new programs are initiated utilizing federal funds, no btate dollars should be 
automatically guaranteed at a future date. Thib should facilitate the discontinuance of those 
programs which prove to be nonviai)le. 

ACTION: 1975: F,C. 

The Skilh Ceinen> at Salt Lake and Ogclen curre/jr/y pro\ide unique educational progratm for 

important !>egment^ of Utah':> population not being se/vec/6> other more conventional programs. 

T/iese cemcvs func tion primarily to i>eA e the student who /s disadvantaged or \vboAv> been unable to 
46 succeed in other more traditional educational settings, Jt is tlierefore recommended tfiat. 

36. the Utah State Board of Regents anti the Utah State Board for Vocational Education carefully 
review and consider the unique functions of the Skills Centers at Weber State College and Utah 
Technical College/Salt Lake. Because these programs offer a unique service to Utah residents 
which is not being offered by any other educational institution, b|X?cial consideration should be 
given to ways of maintaining and further developing their character. Also, it is recommended 
that the resfXictive Boards, if federal funds are unavailable, request the Utah State Legislature to 
provide funding for these centers. Students involved with secondary and jxjstsecondary prog- 
rams in the Skills Centers should be assisted by state dollars when federal funds are not available 
on the same basis as are students in more traditional educational programs. 

ACTION: 1976: A,QF,G. 
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LESS-THAN-BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAMS OFFERED BY 
PRIVATE AND PROPRIETARY INSTITUTIONS 



Private 
Brigham Young University 
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Business Technician* (O.E. 04.08) 

Chemical Engineering Technician (O.E. 16.0105) 

Civil Engineering Technician* (O.E. 16.0106) 

Data Processing Technician*(O.E. 14.02) 

Drafting Technician* (O.E. 17.13) 

Electrical Technician*{O.E. 17.14) 

Electronics Technician* (O.E. 17.15) 

Family Living* (O.E. 09.02) 

Graphic Arts Technician* (O.E. 17.19) 

Law Enforcement* (O.E. 17.2802) 

Library Technician (O.E. 14.0399) 

Light Building Construction* (O.E. 17.1001) 

Materials Science Technology (O.E. 16.01 1 1J6.01) 

Nursing* (O.E. 07.0301) 

Photo Technician (O.E. 17.0901) 

Piano Technician (O.E. ) 

Public Health (O.E.) 

Secretarial Technician* (O.E. 14.0702 

Welding Technician* (O.E. 17.2306) 



Aviation (O.E, Code l9.04ol) 



Westminster College 




Proprietary 

Numbers of Pr ograms 



Number of Institutions 



Cosmetology 

Barbering 

General Education 

Medical Related 

Modeling 

Trade & Industrial 



Aviation 
Business 



59 programs 
63 programs 

1 7 programs 
2 programs 

10 programs 
21 programs 
13 programs 

18 programs 



14 
9 
17 



12 
9 
4 

12 



'Programs «ilso offered in these areas withm the Utah System of Higher Education 
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Agriculture — 


01.00 00 00 


01.01 


Agricultural Production 


01.06 


Agricultural Resources 








(Conservation, Utilization, & 








Services) 


01.03 


Agricultural Mechanics 


' 01.07 


Forestry 


01.04 


Agricultural Products 


01.99 


Agrlculture/Olher 


01.05 


Ornamental Horticultrue 








Distributive Education — 04.00 00 00 


04.01 


Advertising Services 


04.12 


Industrial Marketing 


04.02 


Apparel & Accessories 


04.13 


insurance 


04.03 


Automotive 


04.14 


International Trade 


04.04 


Finance & Credit 


04.15 


Personal Services 


04.05 


Floristry 


04.16 


Petroleum 


04.06 


Food Distribution 


04.17 


Real Estate 


04.07 


Food Services 


04.18 


Recreation & Tourism 


04.08 


General Merchandise 


04.19 


Transportation 


04.09 


Hardware, Building Materials, 


04.20 


'"^etail Trade/Other 




Farm & Garden Supplies/Equipment 


04.31 


Wholesale Trade/Other 


04.10 


Home Furnishings 


04.99 


Distributive Education/Other 


04.11 


Hotel/Lodging 







07.01 
07.02 
07.03 
07.04 
07.05 



Dental 

Medical Laboratory Technician 

Nursing 

Rehabilitation 

Radiologic 



Health Occupations — 07.00 00 00 



Honie Econo:: ics 
09.01 Homemaking, Preparation for 

Personal, Home & Family Living 

09.0101 Comprehensive 

09.0102 Child Development 

09.0103 Clothing & Textiles 

09.0104 Consumer Education 

09.0105 Family Heatlh 

09.0106 Family Relations 



07.06 Opthalmic 

07.07 Environmental Health 

07.08 Mental Health Technician 

07.09 Miscellaneous Health Occupations 
07.99 Health-Occupations 

Education/Other 

-09.00 00 00^ 

09.02 Occupational Preparation 

09.0201 Care & Guidance, Children 

09.0202 Clothing Management, Production, 
Services 

09.0203 Food Management, Production, 
Services 

09.0204 Home Furnishings, Equipment, 
Services 



^ Homemaking (09.01) \b not a job-preparation skill, and technically does not fit under 
vocational etiucation definitions. Perhaps it should be listed under a general education title. On the 
other hand, Occupational Preparation (09.02J has a number of listings which are included under 
other vocarional titles (clothing management, production, food management, and home 
furnishings). 



er|c 



S4 



09.0107 
09.0108 
09.0109 
09.0199 

14.01 



14.02 
14.03 

14.04 
14.05 

16.01 



17.01 
17.02 
17.03 
17.04 
17.05 
17.06 
17.07 
17.08 
17.09 

17.1'0 
17.rl 
17.12 
17.13 
17.14 

17,15 
17.16 
17.17 

17.18 



Foods & Nutrition 
Home Management 
Housing & Home Furnishings 
Homeniaking/Other 

Office Occupations — 14.00 00 00 
Accounting & Computing 
Occupations 14.06 



09.0205 Institutional Home Management, 

Support Services 
09.0299 Occupational Preparation/Other 



Business Data Processing Systems 
Filing, Office Machines, & General 



14.07 



14.08 



14.09 



Office Clerical 

Information Communications 

Occupations 14.09 

Materials Support Occupations 14.99 
(Transportation/Storing) 

Technical Education — Engineering Related Technology 

Engineering Related Technology 
(Aeronautics, Agricultural, 
Architectural, Automotive, 
Chemical, Civil, Electrical, 
Electronic, Electromechanical/ 
Environmental Control, Industrial, 
Instrumental, Mechanical, 
Metallurgical, Nuclear, Petroleum, 
Scientific Data Processing) 

Trade & Industrial — 17.00 00 00 



Personnel Training & Related 
Occupations 
Stenographic, Secretarial, & Related 
Occupations 

Supervisory & Administrative 
Management Occupations 
Typing & Related Occupations 



Typing & Related Occupations 
Office Occupations/Other 



16.00 00 00^ 



Air Conditioning 17.19 

Appliance Repair 17.20 

Automotive Services 17.21 

Aviation Occupations 1 7.22 

Blueprint Reading 17.23 

Business Machine Maintenance 1 7.24 

Commercial Art Occupations 17.26 

Comrpercial Fishing Operations 1 7.27 
Commercial Photography 

Occupations 1 7-28 

Construction & Maintenance Tr<xles 1 7.29 

Custodial Services 1 7^10 

Diesel Mechanic '7.31 
Drafting 

Electrical Occupations 17.32 

Electronics Occupations 1 7.33 

Fabric Maintenance Services 1 7.34 

Foremanship, Supervision, & 1 7.35 

Management Development 17.36 

General Continuation 1 7.99 



Graphic Arts Occupations 
Jndustrial Atomic Energy 
Instrument Maintenance, Repair 
Maritime Occupations 
Metalvvorking 
Metallurgy 
Personal Services 
Plastic Occupations' 

Public Services, Occupations 
Quantity Food Occupations 
Refrigeration 

Small Engine Repair/Internal 
Combustion 

Stationary Energy Sources 
dccuf)ations 

Textile Production & Fabrication 

Leatherworking ^ 

Upholstering 

Woodworking 

Trade & Industrial/Other 



^ The Technical Education categories of 1 6.02 Agricultural Related Technology, 1 6.03 Health 
Related Technology, -16.04 Office Related Technology, 16.05 Home Economic Related 
Technology, and 16.06 Miscellaneous Technical Education have been omitted since there are no 
such programs m the Utah System of Higher Education ih,it do not fit into other categories 



APPENDIX C 



TWO-YEAR, ONE-YEAR, AND LESS THAN ONE-YEAR DEGREES, 
CERTIFICATES, AND DIPLOMAS OFFERED BY 
UTAH COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

DECEMBER, 1974 



Utah Technical College/Salt Lake 

AAS 

2-year diploma (96 hrs.) 
1-year Certificate of Graduation (48 hrs.) 
Certificate of Accomplishment - programs 
less than 48 hrs. 

Utah Technical College/Provo 

MS 

Certificate - completion of an 

approved course of study 
No diplomas or specific types of 

certificates awarded 

Dixie College 

AS, AA, AAS 

Certificate of Proficiency - (i yr.^ 2 yr.) 

College of Eastern Utah 

AS, AA, AAS 

Certificate of Completion - (1 yr., 2 yr.) 

Snow College 

AS, AA, AAS 

Certificate of Completion - (1 yr., 2 yr.) 

University of Utah 

Numerous special Certificates and 

diplomas, graduate and undergraduate 
(Catalog, p. 9) 

AA, AS (none awarded during 1 973-74, and 
only 50 awarded since 1965) 

Associate Technical Aid Diploma 



Utah State University 

No associate degrees 

Certificate of Completion (96 hrs.) in 

Colleges of Agriculture, Engineering, and 

Business. 

Weber State College 

Certificate of Completion (2 yrs.) 

Certificate of Proficiency (1 yr.) 

Certificate of Achievement - any 

portion of a prescribed program where a 
definite skill has been learned 

AS, AA, AAS. 

Southern Utah State College 

Certificate of Completion (3,4, and 6 
quarters) 

Brigham Young University 

AS, AA. 

IDS Business College 

Associate Degree (2 years) 
Diploma Courses (1 year) 
Certificate Courses (3 months) 

Westminster College 

None 



Source; Institutional catalogs, 1974-75, 
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